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Hammock Fiction 


For some reason fiction of the lighter sort seems to be a concomitant 
of summer. Out of doors the reader of magazines 
graft in high places and more for the various and varied emotions that 
lead two young persons to the altar. 


cares less about 


Our issues during the coming warm months will be made up with 
especial regard to our readers’ predilections in this respect. Vaiti 
achieves marriage in the end, but not —thank goodness -—— until her ex 
traordinary adventures have been narrated in a series 
And even if it was a king that she stole from under the very noses of 
the two princesses quarreling for him, you will easily 
when you become acquainted with Vaiti that she deserved nothing less 
than a king. For Vaiti is a young girl of extraordinary charm and 
of unusual resources. 


Vaiti of the Islands is 
stories of adventure in the South Seas. 
Grimshaw, a newcomer into our ranks, but 
from these stories, is to be reckoned with. Each story is complete in 
itself, and the first, The Tale of the Pearl Lagoon, will 
be published within the next fortnight or so. The will be 
announced later. 

a 


From the wild, adventurous stories of the sort that made Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island so popular, to the quiet, legislative and executive 
life of the Nation’s Capital, is a long step that editors occasionally 
have to take. Seeing Washington might be an appropriate general 
title for several stories that we have had the good fortune to receive 
from Will Payne. But it is seeing Washington from behind the 
scenes ; moving with the actors of the drama, observing their attempts 
at make-up, watching their gestures. The bad in the best of them 
and the good in the worst of them is what Mr. Payne sees. 
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It is fiction of the very highest type. Some 
A Supreme Court Leak; The Candidate; The Yellow Streak ; 


Underling. 


F. Hopkinson Smith seems to travel with his sunny side toward 
the world. Rudeness gives him a character for a story, discomfort is 
an incident that, turned into words of his own fashioning, makes a 
delightful narrative. It is to this trait of geniality (which has be 
come almost a habit with Mr. Smith) that so much of his popularity is 
due. Certainly the popularity is not to be denied, 
cause. 

All of which leads us to believe that the many thousands of read 
ers of this magazine will be glad to have our promise of several good 
stories from Hopkinson Smith’s pen. Miss Buffum’s New Boarder, 
Muggle’s Supreme Moment and Miss Jennings’ Companion are the 
alluring titles of three that are being illustrated for early publication. 
They all have that indescribable flavor, for which we know of no 
better word than Hopsmithian. 
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When you buy an edged tool, these are the questions 
you want answered: How long will it hold its edge? What 
kind of work can it do without turning the edge? Will it 
develop flaws in sharpening? How sharp an edge will it 
take? These questions are answered in advance by the 
name and guarantee if you buy 
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ready for every call. 
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Players: Past and Prese 





T HAS been my fortune and privilege, during a period of more than fift 
be closely associated with the men and women of the Theatre. Some 
been comrades of mine; intimate friends; daily associates 

of their joys and sorrows, and to ask and to follow my counsel in the conduct of their 
professional lives. Their rivalries and the contests of their coteries have surged around 
me; their triumphs have engaged my pen; their defeats have : 
and —as it is a happiness to remember —their finer achievements have, in very man) 
instances, been recorded and celebrated in su 
them, by my literary zeal and industry. I ha 
found them an exceedingly interesting class of people 
pathetic; always sensitive; often sweet and gentle frequent]; 
hopeful and gay, and therefor« My men 
numerous and pleasant; and, of late, | have begun to think — more partic 
of the many requests that ‘have reached me for my recollections of thé 
veteran scribe of the stage may, without offense to good taste, indulg 
about the players whom he has known, endeavoring to mak« 

their guise of every day,”’ and thus to aid in vitalizing and brig 


years, to 
of them have 
accustomed to tell me 
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as to gratify, cheer and help 
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page. In that mood I| have written this sketch of Joseph Jefferson, long the leader of our 

stage and its representative comedian — indicating the man as he actually was; and in that 

mood it is my purpose to sketch other representative figures of the American Theatr 
Joseph Jefferson was an intimate friend of mine during the last forty-t irs of his 


life. It was my privilege to know him well—and to know him was to love him. H: 
was not only a great actor, he was a man of noble mind, original ch 
temperament, and lovely spirit; he not only exercised a potential influen 
dramatic profession, to which his life was devoted, but by ue of the 
kindness that his genial nature diffused, through the medium of his acting, he deeply 
affected the lives of thousands of people, personally strangers He was of a theatrical 
race, beginning in the days of Garrick; he began acting when he was a child as he 
continued to act until within less than a year of his death (in his seventy-seventh year 

he, practically, passed all his days on the stage. Like many dramatic infants that have 
arrived since the advent of the play of Pizarro— May 24, 1799—he was “‘carried on" as 
“Cora’s child”; but his first professional appearance was made in 1833, at a theatre in 
Washington, as a juvenile ‘‘darky,” in a miniature copy of Thomas D. Rice, in th 
character of Jim Crow. His last appearance was made on May 7, 1904, at Paterson, New 
Jersey, as Caleb Plummer, in The Cricket on the Hearth, and as Mr. Golightly, in Lend 
Me Five Shillings. In the course of his career he visited many countries and acted 
many parts: those of record exceed one hundred; but during his later years he 
restricted his professional achievement to Rip Van Winkle, Caleb Plummer, and Acres, 
with an occasional presentation of Doctor Pangloss or Doctor Ollapod. The farce parts 
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Being Pictures Drawn from 


By WILLIAM WINTER 


I—Joseph Jefferson 


of Golightly; Hugh de Bra nA Re | W W leochk Little Ga 
and r bias Short« t, in The spithre were la rit nh ni \ wolgntly he mad 
a signal hit, in London, in 1877, when he participated in perlorman for the benefit 






of the respected veteran, Henry Compton (Macke and that pa uined his favor 
till the last With those implements he reared and maintained the fabric of a great 
reputation; and, now that his once familiar figur recedit the past, while the 
dramatic im: that he created are gradual rowl lim, there a kind of comfort ir 
musing on the story of his life and on the charm tha ide | is and endeared 
him to the world 

Jefferson was so et i tor that } t had | ! i measure, it sluntar 
et not wholly so, because, at all times, even when a nstinctively, his intellect 
watched over his feelings and guided the expre n < ther Wt he put ! 
raiment of a part he unconsciously assume the spirit and aspect of the part—} 
countenance and demeanor becoming expre e of the character then in ntemplati 
Once, in | cottage at Hohokus, New Jers« | wa th him in the wret of that 
dwelling, and we re inspecting costumes for the comed f The R ch he } 
determined to alter and revive, resuming the part of Acr ne that he had acte 
years before H i ir gq " " } My atte har ito b 
attracted to some pla tha ea I I l I I i 
did not obs« el It I | i I 
crutiny ot the ar t | na 4 i he assul 1 
the face ‘ l I in? ‘ 4 I ! ‘ I | H 

AVity Was | i His assun ! Acre 1 1 
part’ more eff 1 th t | urd ( 

The spe ‘ ‘ ‘ I i f l nta 

peration of thea ir of ex len 
called on to: ar i lv } it he | pla J 
possi Die I { ’ ar epa : i i 
waked fr an Lee] i | i ! W] j r ar ne 


> old pa } ained : ' 
When, howe he me f Jeff " } j reinforced 

by pur} 1 he w ha i rea f la ! 

dominating every deed a He ‘ | par 


V i I ‘ i t | ‘ 

of every performance that Jeffer n ever gave had been caref ] , ered hiv 
and scrupulously adjusted to the fulfillment of a defi: Pre 

and executive precision are delightful attributé A of art; but their 

not wholly explain the allurement of Jeffersor ! The | char his a 
was the deep human mpathy and the loveline f individuality by which it 
irradiated —an exquisite blending of humor, pat} we and bea hat made 
intimate and contidential impartment to each and every mind and heart in all the 











auditory that he addressed. He often made me think of 
Emerson’s expressive line: ‘‘Surely he carries a talisman 
under his tongue.” 

The professional rank that it was my privilege to assert 
for Jefferson—long before his name had become famous 
has since been awarded to him by, substantially, universal 
assent: the rank of a poet among actors. The reason 
of the ‘‘endurance”’ of Rip Van Winkle was that, as 
interpreted by Jefferson, it had the irresistible charm of 
poetry. 

There is an ancient Greek story of a youth named 
Epimenides, who went up into a mountain to seek for a 
strayed sheep, and fell asleep in a cave, where he was 
mysteriously charmed, so that he slept for more than fifty 
years; and when he awoke, and returned to the place that 
had been his home, he found himself among strangers and 
he was viewed as a stranger, till, presently, he was recog- 
nized by his brother, who, meanwhile, had become an old 
man. The idea of such a story was early adopted into 
German literature. The reader of Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem of The Golden Legend finds a charming version of 
it in that poet’s mediwval tale, apparently versifying an 
old German myth, of the enchantment of the monk Felix. 

It was in an offshoot of German literature that Washing- 
ton Irving found the material for his imgenious, blithely- 
written story of Rip Van Winkle. If the reader cares for 
a bit of antiquarian information, he can find the original 
of Irving's sketch in a work called The Enchanting and 
Marvellous Repository, Vol. III. (Boston, 1842) —that 
original having been translated from the German of a 
writer named Otmar, under the title of Peter Klaus, 
The Goatherd. Peter enters a cave in the mountains, 
where twelve old knights are playing at nine-pins; he 
drinks wine; he becomes insensible; he sleeps for twenty 
years; he returns to his native village, only to find himself 
among strangers; he inquires for old friends; and he is 
recognized by his daughter. 

As a play, Rip Van Winkle came on the stage May 
26, 1828, at Albany, New York. Jefferson, in the character 
of Rip, had at least eight predecessors —his father being 
one of them; and, apparently, at least ten theatrical 
versions of the story were extant, and had been used, 
before Dion Boucicault crystallized the subject into the 
drama that Jefferson made generally known. Later ver- 
sions of the piece have been acted: in one of them Rip’s 
dog is introduced, and presently the skeleton of the ani- 
mal is disclosed, in a tree, which is supposed to have grown 
during the vagabond’s slumber, and to have carried the 
remains into the air! 

When Jefferson began to act Rip he imitated the per- 
formance of it that had been given by his half-brother, 
Charles Burke, whom he idolized. Afterward he ceased 
to imitate, and developed a method of his own. He had 
revamped the play, as derived from Burke, but he knew its 
defects, and he wanted, and planned, a better drama. 


How Rip Van Winkle was Written 


T WAS then that he applied to Dion Boucicault, com- 
municating his plan and asking that veteran dramatist 
to rearrange and rewrite the play. Boucicault undertook 
the task, and, within about one week, completed it. 
Jefferson had originated the device that the spectres, in 
the mountain scene, should remain speechless, while only 
the human being should speak; and that was the principal 
stroke of genius in the drama. 

Jefferson has been called a Swedenborgian. He was, 
in fact — or he was strongly inclined to be — a spiritualist. 
He told me that as soon as he heard of ‘‘the Fox sisters”’ 
and their revelations, he was persuaded that those persons 
were, probably, in communication with the spiritual 
world. His belief in personal immortality and in the 
likelihood of intercourse with spiritual beings was absolute, 
and it never was shaken or disturbed. In every trouble 
and sorrow that came into his life, that belief sustained him. 
Possessing, as he did, a nervous system of exquisite 
sensibility and a profoundly sympathetic temperament, 
that faith took possession of his feelings, and, in his acting, 
it was of signal advantage to him. In the mountain scene 
in Rip Van Winkle, when the man is encircled with the 
phantoms, he seemed to become transfigured; he lifted 
Rip into the realm of imagination; he diffused the at- 
mosphere of poetry; and he made that episode as weird, 
mysterious, pathetic and awful as the scene of Hamlet’s 
meeting with the Ghost. No observer, who ever really 
saw, can ever forget the wistful, awed, unearthly expression 
of Jefferson's face as he looked upon those spectres and 
realized that, as a mortal, he was alone. 

Boucicault, in rewriting the play, followed Jefferson's 
scheme —-incorporating into it a recognition scene between 
Rip and his daughter, Meenie, which, substantially, is a 
variant of the recognition scene, in King Lear, between 
the venerable monarch and his daughter, Cordelia. 
Boucicault, as a custom, took material for his plays 
wherever he chanced to find it: he was seldom wholly 
original; but, as Jefferson once said to me, ‘‘If he steals 
satin, he embroiders it with silk." But Boucicault had no 
confidence in the drama of Rip Van Winkle. Jefferson 
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—who left New York in the summer of 1861, and, in the 
course of four years, visited many countries—had arrived 
in London in June, 1865, and, then and there, had obtained 
Boucicault’s aid in preparing the piece. It was produced, 
September 4, 1865, at the Adelphi Theatre, then under 
the management of Benjamin Webster. Boucicault was 
acting at another theatre, and therefore could not attend 
the first performance. He called at the Adelphi, however, 
to see Jefferson, early on that memorable evening, and 
found him in his dressing-room, making up for Rip. ‘I’m 
sorry for you, Joe,” he said; ‘‘the piece won’t go here; 
but I hope you'll get through,” and with that cheering 
remark he departed. The impersonation made a decisive 
hit. Even the stern Saturday Review commended ‘‘an 
art that thoroughly conceals art”’ and is ‘‘aided by a happy 
union of natural qualities.” Webster, who was accus- 
tomed to visit Paris whenever there was a success at his 
theatre, announced, next morning, his immediate departure 
for that joyful metropolis. After a while Boucicault was 
free and could attend Jefferson’s performance. ‘‘I looked 
down,”’ said Jefferson, in stating these facts to me, ‘‘and I 
saw his old, shiny, bald head, and I acted Rip as well as I 
could. When it was over he came round to see me, and 
he said: ‘Joe, I think you are making a mistake: you are 
shooting over their heads.’ I replied: ‘I am not even 
shooting at their heads—I’m shooting at their hearvs.’”’ 


Clean Clothes and Clean Acting 


EFFERSON, in his Autobiography, intimates that he 
had not thought of acting Rip till the summer of 1859, 
when, in a farmhouse in Paradise Valley, on a rainy day, 
he chanced to be reading the Life of Irving, and came on 
a reference to himself, and was led to think of The Sketch- 
Book and of Rip. He says that ke remembered some 
‘‘bad dramatizations of the story,” and that he ‘‘repaired 
to the city, where he ransacked theatrical wardrobe- 
establishments for old leather and mildewed cloth,” and 
completed a costume for Rip, and compiled a play. That 
account, of course, contains truth; but Jefferson, as I told 
him, and as he laughingly admitted, was ‘‘a heedless 
historian.”’ 

The fact is that he became fond of the part when he was 
a youth of twenty—seeing it acted by Burke, and acting 
with him as Seth. He told me, in 1866, that he was early 
charmed with Rip and that he had often made up for it, and 
acted it, in private, for his own pleasure; this he had done 
long before 1859, at which time he was thirty years old and 
had become known in his profession. The sum of the 
matter is that Burke’s example prompted Jefferson to 
choose Rip; that he chose it early in life; that he altered 
and improved Burke’s version; that he departed far from 
Irving's sketch, presenting a radically different ideal of 
the character; that he elevated the subject by his inventive 
skill and his poetic genius; that he obtained from Bouci- 
cault a well-formed play—paying, in royalties, about 
$25,000 for it; that the chief felicities of the drama were 
devised by himself; and that he added a new and delightful 
figure to the stage. 

Jefferson never wore any article of costume that was not 
scrupulously clean. Indeed, he made a special point of 
absolute cleanliness. ‘‘The actual farmer,” he said, 
addressing this writer, ‘‘wears soiled clothes; but there 
is a day when he has a bath, and is shaved, has his boots 
brushed, and wears a clean shirt; and this is that day. 
Gretchen was always washing clothes, so Rip’s clothes 
couldn't have been always dirty.’”” No actor ever was 
more scrupulous, punctilious and imperative than Jef- 
ferson in his insistence on the ideal as opposed to the 
actual. That principle was at the basis of his acting. He 
abhorred realism. 

Many years ago Jefferson bought an island, about ten 
miles from New Iberia, among the bayous of Louisiana. 
Walking with him, one day, in the woods of that estate, we 
were conversing about the antiquity of trees, when 
suddenly he paused and fixed his earnest gaze on one 


stately, splendid old tree, a few yards from our path. i 


Then approaching it, and caressing its trunk, he said, in 
earnest, affectionate tones, ‘‘I] never noticed this old chap 
before."’ There was, in his face, in his voice, in his gesture, 
in his spirit, the genuine, deep, unaffected love of Nature 
the intuitive love and sympathy with natural things that 
we feel in some of the pcems of Wordsworth, when that 
great poet becomes self-:org+tful and is inspired. That 
feeling was in his performance of Rip. No other actor has 
expressed in art, as he did, the spirit of humanity in 
intimate relation with the spirit of physical Nature. 

His ready credulity of anything mysterious or wonderful 
likewise deeply permeated his acting. He told me that 
he once entered the presence of his friend Grover Cleveland 
just as another comrade had related an incredible incident, 
and that Mr. Cleveland, seeing him coming, mirthfully said: 
‘Tell that to Jefferson. He'll believe anything!” and 
he added, ‘‘My answer was, ‘Of course I will! The world 
is full of wonders, and another, more or less, does not 
surprise me.’’’ From that he proceeded, in a strain of 
profound earnestness and winning simplicity: ‘‘Why 
shouldn't I believe in possible communication with other 
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planets, or with the spiritual world? A hundred years 
ago telephone communication between Chicago and New 
York would have been thought even more improbable.” 
With regard to Burke—for whom, as an actor, Jefferson’s 
enthusiasm knew no limit—he said: ‘‘I never loved any- 
body like my brother Charles, and, when I die, I know 
perfectly well that he will be beside my bed, waiting for 
me.” 

In the attribute of humor Jefferson was blessed to a 
degree that it would be difficult to exaggerate. His 
presence seemed to be a motive for comic occurrences. At 
the funeral of John McCullough, the tragedian, he and I 
were pall-bearers, together with other persons, mostly 
actors, and as our melancholy pedestrian train was halted 
in a Philadelphia street, he glanced along the line and 
gravely remarked, ‘‘I never knew before that there were so 
many walking gentlemen in my profession.” 

One night, when he was making up for Doctor Pangloss, 
he talked to me about education—a schoolmaster having 
displeased him in treatment of one of his boys. ‘‘I have 
written to that man,”’ he said, beaming upon me with the 
sapient air, and from beneath the preposterous wig, of 
Pangloss—‘‘and I have told him that I consider arithmetic 
to be the least important of all earthly studies. Why—look 
at me! I’ve managed pretty well—but / couldn’t add 
up a long column of figures!”’ 

I once went with him, of an evening, to see a prominent 
‘spiritual medium,’”’ in New York—a person said to 
possess even more than Glendower’s capacity. As, in 
the dusky light, we slowly approached the abode of this 
seer, Jefferson became unaffectedly solemn, saying to me, 
in accents of profound conviction: ‘‘This medium is 
wonderful; but I don’t know whether he can do much 
to-night. The poor man has just lost his wife;’’ then, 
changing in an instant, he added: ‘‘But I don’t know 
why that should put him out of spirits!” 

Another incident, of which he told me, is expressive of 
the quality of his humor. In the middle of the night, at 
his Hohokus cottage, a sound was heard as of a person 
moving in the lower part of the house, and he was requested 
togodown andinvestigate. ‘If there isn’tanybody there,” 
he said, ‘‘there’s no use of my going down; and if there 
is anybody there, I'm d——d if I’m going down.” 

The foibles of enamored or fastidious persons afforded 
him amusement, and his observation of them was exceed- 
ingly keen. Many years ago, in Boston, when Lawrence 
Barrett was wooing the beautiful and excellent lady whom 
he afterward married, Jefferson suddenly said to him: 
‘Barrett, you're inlove.”. ‘‘ What makes you think that ?” 
asked Lawrence. ‘* You've changed your waistcoat three 
times to-day,”’ Jefferson said. 

Speaking to me of George L. Parkes, the actor, an 
elderly and vain beau, whose mind was concentrated on 
his personal appearance, he said: ‘‘I got a chance at him 
once, in a farce, when it happened that I had to embrace 
him. His hair was beautifully curled and every thread of 
it in order. I held him tight and rumpled his curls, and 
then I heard him ery out in a tone of positive agony.” 


When You Fish, Fish Fair 


HE scrupulous exactitude of the studious antiquary 

afforded him amusement, for he had no memory of 
dates and was gayly careless of research. The laborious 
attention that I gave to details, when writing The Life and 
Art of Joseph Jefferson (1894), while winning his approval, 
also excited his merriment—for he knew that, among 
other things, I had crossed the ocean, to Ripon, England, 
expressly to make inquiries about the career of his 
great-grandfather, the first of the Jefferson Family of 
Actors (1728-1807), who died in that city and was buried 
within the precincts of Ripon Cathedral. The actress 
Elsie Leslie, when a member of his dramatic company, 
observing some slight discrepancy between his Autobi- 
ography and my Memoir, asked him which record was 
correct. ‘Oh,’ replied Jefferson, ‘‘his is: Willy knows a 
great deal more about my history than I do!—and he 
takes a great deal more interest in it!” 

Jefferson inherited his father’s temperament. ‘‘If 
you are your father’s son,”’ said the old family doctor, 
addressing him, in after years, ‘‘you are fond of fishing.” 
He was passionately fond of that sport, and remarkably 
expert in casting the fly. I went fishing with him once, in 
Paradise Valley, and had occasion to observe, not only his 
skill, but his conscientious principle as a sportsman. He 
struck a trout through the tail and landed him; then, 
somewhat ruefully, he said: ‘‘ You know that’s not jair.”” 
And he threw the fish back into the stream. Of a lady, 
whom he loved and honored, he said: ‘‘She’s very nervous 
when she’s fishing. First she’s afraid she won’t get a bite 

and then she’s afraid she will!” 

Discovery of the charm of Jefferson’s acting was not 
difficult to those who saw him act. Designation of it was 
never easy. Few of his auditors ever tried to put it into 
words. It cannot be stated in an epigram. Examination 
of the characters of Rip and Acres—in which two parts 
he fully revealed himself — with analysis of his interpreta- 
tion and expression of them, would arrive at the result, 
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disclosing and defining an exceptionally rich and various 
nature, combined with great felicity of dramatic art. 
Those parts he, literally, created; for Rip, as Jefferson 
displayed him, never existed until he made him manifest ; 
and the Acres that he embodied was a higher and finer type 
of man than the Acres drawn by Sheridan, a far more 
exquisite fabric of whimsical humor; and in remaking 
that character the comedian refashioned and improved 
the comedy for practical purposes. 

Jefferson was not a man of learning, nor was he, tech- 
nically, an educated man, nor ‘‘a reading man.”’ He 
studied Darwin. He liked to ponder on the philosophy of 
Seneca. He was acquainted with Colley Cibber's Apol- 
ogy and with kindred books. He reverenced Shakespeare 
and he read him rather more than most people do. He 
declared--blaming himself and not the bard—that 
Milton was beyond his comprehension. He thoroughly 
knew and dearly loved the works of Dickens. He was 
not strongly attracted by the greater works of Thackeray. 
One of his favorites was Byron’s Vision of Judgment. In 
the latter half of his life he gave some attention to books, 
and he collected a small library. But he was not, and did 
not pretend to be, a scholar, nor was he habitually a 
student. On the other hand, he was a close observer, and 
he learned in the school of experience. He was a great 
actor, a sympathetic painter, a clear, straightforward 
writer—showing, in his style, that ‘‘unconscious sim- 
plicity’’ which, as acutely noticed by Gibbon, ‘always 
constitutes genuine humor.’’ Universities gave degrees 
to him as a Master of Arts. He had positive ideas about 
right and wrong in the conduct of life. As a moralist 


“THE INTERNATIONAL” 


Taffy —and the Girl with Brothers of Her Own 


OME old lady in a Welsh 
farmhouse had promised a 
Persian kitten to Drusilla, 

and with Matthew Arnold in 
his mail-cart we went to meet 
it by the four o’clock train 
from Shrewsbury. Quite un- 
expectedly we met Georgie, too—Georgie and a travel- 
ing companion. 

‘*Hallo!”’ cried he, flinging his bag down almost upon my 
feet. ‘‘This is no end of luck. I am glad to see you, old 
chap. How’s Drusie and the kid?” 

‘*They’re here,”’ said I. ‘‘ You look well, Georgie.’ 

Georgie sighed ostentatiously. 

“Oh, I’m well,”” he said, ‘‘in health, but I’m a bit 
worried.” 

‘‘Worried?”’ I eyed the traveling companion with 
puzzled curiosity. 

‘Yes. Oh, here’s Drusilla and old muffin-face. I am 
glad to see you looking so fit and beautiful, Drusie. I 
want — may we come round by the Little Mansion and have 
some tea, as a sort of break in the journey, you know? 
The porter can take my bag home. 1 want to have a nice, 
serious talk with you and Martin. You'll let us come, 
won't you?” 

Us! Drusilla gazed in wondering silence at Georgie and 
his new friend. And well she might. Clinging in tight 
desperation to his hand was a little, forlorn-looking boy 
in ashabby, tight sailor-suit of weather-beaten blue serge 
a splendid little boy with black, fierce brows and wonderful 
eyes; with a sulky, scarlet, cupid’s bow of a mouth and 
a sun-browned skin. In his grubby hand he clutched 
tightly a sailor cap, flaunting in tarnished gold letters the 
word ‘‘Conqueror.”’ Drusilla stooped and told him he 
was a dear, pretty boy, but he merely scowled at hr for the 
attention with whole-hearted disapproval. 

‘“‘Isn’t he a ripping little chap?’’ Georgie beamed at us 
both. ‘‘For a five-year-old he’s no end of a sportsman. 
I've been teaching him to hit straight, coming down in the 
train. See him punch the cushions! Hits out at ’em 
like a good ‘un.”’ 

‘*What is he doing with you?” I asked in some surprise. 

Georgie’s traveling companion was so extremely young. 

‘‘Look at his jolly fat legs!’’ Georgie hastily cried, dis- 
regarding my question. ‘‘Brown, and beefy, and as firm 
as a rock. There’s no flabbiness about him.” 

He glanced as he spoke almost disparagingly at our son, 
who was even then stretching longing baby arms to his 
faithless friend from the mail-cart. 

‘‘Matthew Arnold is barely two,”’ said I indignantly, 
and Drusilla looked hurt. 

Georgie realized that he had been slightly wanting in tact. 

‘*Of course, old muffin-face is immense,”’ said he, digging 
him inthe ribs. ‘Best little chap in the wor'd."’ But his 
eyes quickly strayed back to his traveling companion, and 
he put him up on his shoulder, from which high eminence 
the little lad cast glances of pure fury at the rest of us. 
‘‘Where is his mother?” Drusilla asked gravely. 


he was rigid—not narrow; not uncharitable; but dis- 
tinctly and sternly precise. He was intrinsically honest, 
and he expected other people to be so; and, if they wers 


dishonest, he condemned them without mercy The 
persons that I pity,”’ he said to me, ‘‘are the persons who 
are born bad. Those are the pitiable creatures —the poor, 
wretched beings who cannot help being wicked.”” He was 


thoroughly acquainted with the art of acting. On that 
subject he could speak with knowledge an 
He had learned all that there is to be learned of that art 
and nobody could teach him anything about it. Wher 
he was on the stage he / 
he /iked to have the whole scene to himself; but he per 
fectly well knew the importance of auxiliaries and the 
value of the proportion of component parts to make up a 
symmetrical whole; he could, and whenever needful he 
always did, completely subordinate himself to the requir¢ 
ments of the scene. His mind was clear and positi 





authorit 


iked to be the centre of attenti 


furthermore, as to religion He had a definite, absolute 
belief —a reverent conception of the Divine Being; but for 
sectarian creeds he entertained a profound contempt, and 
upon clergymen, as a class, he looked with distrust and 
aversion. Aside from practical ethics, dramatic art and 
religious faith, his views on most subjects were indifferent 
and transitory. He was more a man of imagination and 
feeling than of cold intellect and exact thought. He was 
full of caprices; mercurial and fanciful; a creature of 
moods; exceedingly, almost morbidly, sensitive; eagerly 
desirous to please, because he loved to set people happy 

willing, if necessary, to displease everybody rather than 
win favor by unworthy means or by the violation of a 
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“ Guess You're Fond of 


Children,” Said She 


‘Hold tight, old man. We won't go into details till 
you've taken us in and fed us,’’ Georgie said firm] 

It was only ten minutes’ walk to the Little Mansion, and 
Drusilla gave us tea in the garden 

From Georgie’s knee the traveling companion took gulp 
of sweet weak tea out of Georgie’s saucer, an t 
friendly absence of ceremony he took small, fiet 
from Georgie's bread and butter 





Between bites he scowled at u Drusilla could bear the 
suspense no longer 

‘* Georgie, I don’t want to seem nqulsitive and | 
shouldn't like to hurry you, but what you doing with 


that very cross little boy ? 

He gulped down the remains of his tea and looked 
desperately from Drusilla to m« 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘I know you'll say I’m an awful 
ass, but I believe any decent chap would have done 
the same thing.” 

“Oh!” Drusilla gazed at m 
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principle of art; quick to fancy that he had been mi 









stood; very affectionate; keenly sensible of the misf 

and sufferings of the lame, the blind, the deaf and tl 
wretched; inordinately fond of approbation, and, at the 
same time, aware of the hallow mentaiit ind hy} 
critical insincerit mat he people I Ke 
the social world: appre he bea f pr i 
N ature pa ONnALCLY | yna 1 ther at 1 if si Da 
them; as much a lover of sports as though he wers 
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lovable, admirable, conscientious and true 


The world ha 
seldom known a creature in whom pathos, humor, wisdom 


and frolic were blended as they were in Joseph Jefferson 


I was in Pwellheli,’’ Georgie 
began desperately, ‘‘ doing a bit 


of mackerel fishing, and it wa 


men wouldn't take the boat 
out couldn't, in fact-—and I 
can't stick that dirty flat-fishing business in the harbor 
so I just loafed about the old town, doWn in the fishermen’ 
quarters, and that was when I first saw old Taffy 
“Old what?” 
He laughed 
“Taffy Lcallhim. He's Welsh, you se« 
for a lot of other little lad vearing and spitting at ‘em 
like anything in his ridiculous native tongue They'd 
taken his football, I think, and he meant to get it back 
He got it too, like a go« 
tin, but it was the nearest thing the poor little beggar had 


He was going 


vd ‘ur It was only an old salmon 





and the kicking instinct was in his blood 


Georgie said Drusilla gently have you stolen him 
from his mother, or only borrowed hit Is he here on a 
visit? Do tell us the awful truth at one I never could 


bear to have things broken gently to me 

Well,”” Georgie looked confused You'd better let 
me go on with my stor hadn't you It would be a pit) 
if I mixed things up now 








“Go on,” said | Drusilla, do you think Matthew 
Arnold ought to cut his hair off with the cake-knife H 
hasn't enough as it i 

Drusilla, deeply occupied with Georgie and h travel 


ing companion, saved her precious in the nick of time, and 


the strange, wolfish little boy cuddled up on Georgie's kn 


Ceorgie had a weakne for wondertul waist 





t that time 






‘Il thought aid Georgie dreamily f the trial gar 
next Saturday, and I remembered my first match. It 
one of the few perfect met ‘ fy life, and when | 
watched this little chap kicking his absurd salmon tin up 
and down, it seemed heartrenditr to thir that pert p 
for want i 1 i ng lost to 
‘i. nt 
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‘‘ A man in the lane told me the story, and so I waited for 
the doctor to see if it was true. Itis—quite. Hesaid she 
was dying by inches. Young Evan Davies, or David Evans, 
| forget which, was being dragged up by any odd neighbor 
who happened to drop in, and when the aunt dies there's 
nothing for him but the workhouse. He took to me at 
once.”’ 

‘* But,” said I hastily, ‘‘ has the child no other relations?” 

“No,” Georgie replied solemnly, ‘‘at least no one who 
would take him. Every one seems to have twelve or 
fourteen kids of their own, and they say Taffy doesn’t get 
on with other children. He’s not popular at school, I 
gather. It’s his high spirits. They don’t take to high 
spirits in the workhouse, I believe. Try to break ’em.” 

Drusilla broke the long silence. 

It’s a sad little story,”’ said she with a sigh and a 
pitiful look at the boy. ‘‘What are you doing with the 
boy, Georgie?” 

Georgie was silent. 

‘‘What have you brought him away for?” 

‘‘From the workhouse!’’ Georgie broke out hotly. 
“Think of it! Have you ever been in a workhouse, 
Drusie? Would you like to think old muffin-face was 
going to be brought up in a uniform to a set pattern, on 
skilly?” 

‘*I don't believe there is such a thing as skilly now,” 
I said quickly; ‘‘and, Georgie—of course it seems a pity, 
but it is a terrible necessity, you see. Thousands of them 
have to be turned over to the parish every year. This 
little man must take his chance with the others, 1 am 
afraid.”’ 

Georgie flushed indignantly and moved restlessly. 
Taffy grunted in his sleep and buried his grimy face further 
into the gorgeous waistcoat. 

‘Look at him,’’ Georgie said. ‘‘ When I saw him kicking 
his absurd apology for a ball and giving the other chap such 
a thundering good licking, I seemed to see ‘International’ 
written big ali over him.” 

‘Very likely,” said I gravely. 

He looked up to Drusilla with a quick, charming, boyish 
laugh. ‘‘It all came to me in a flash,” said he. ‘‘I re- 
membered some one who was always kind and sweet to 
children. I thought of you.” 

“Georgie!"’ Drusilla laughed almost hysterically. 

His bright face clouded a little at her reception of his 
outburst. ‘ Yes,” he repeated doggedly, “I thought you 
might like to adopt him.” 

I was thunderstruck. Even from Georgie this was 
overwhelming. 

“Yes,” he went on earnestly, ‘I don’t suppose old 
muffin-face will ever be much of a sportsman, and there's 
no doubt about this chap. It’s written big all over him.” 

“Upon my word!" I gasped. Georgie had surpassed 
himself. 

“You've always been good friends to me,"’ he went on 
persuasively, turning in ardent appeal from one to the other. 

I don't think you've ever quite understood me, but as 
far as you go you've stood by me. And Drusie’s as good 
as gold. There's no doubt about her heart. I thought I 
should like to do you a good turn for once.” 

I gazed at Drusilla, now weakly giggling with her face 
hidden in Matthew Arnold's white frills, and then, quite 
peechless, I met Georgie’s anxious blue eyes. 

“Can't you see the thing as it stands?’’ he murmured 
‘When you come to think of it, Martin, it would be a pretty 
big thing to have the bringing up and training of an inter- 
national, wouldn't it?” 

“Tt would, indeed,”’ said I firmly 
honor for me. Far too big a thing 

“Certainly '’--Georgie rather missed my point—‘ you 
aren't much of a sportsman, but you might influence him 
in other ways, don't you think? Manners, and truth- 
fulness, and early rising, and little things like that. Not 
boeks. I shouldn't let him read too much; seems to me 
it rather spoils a chap. You might have been an athlete 
yourself if you hadn't taken to ink-slinging when you were 
young enough to know better. I should think you'd be 
glad to adopt a chap like this. Matthew Arnold will never 
make a footballer I don't suppose you li ever get him 
to do anything really manly. He’s sure to write, or paint, 
or something something piffling 

I wondered at Georgie’s methods of persuasion. 

‘I’m sorry," said I grimly, ‘‘and it may seem heartless; 
but we can't adopt your protégé, Georgie. We shall find it 
as much as we can manage to provide for Matthew Arnold's 
future, 1 am afraid. And it will take all the earnings of my 
piffling pen to keep the Little Mansion over our three heads 
in modest comfort. And,as you say,I am not a sportsman, 
therefore not qualified to develop his young promise in 
football. You had better leave him to the Welsh parish 
And seriously, my dear boy, do think of the risk. You 
don't know what kind of a scoundrel his father may have 


‘‘much too great an 


heen.” 
“Yes I do,” said Georgie shortly. Evidently he did not 
wish te enlarge upon the subject 
Well,” said I, ‘‘and his mother was probably a dis- 
honest maid-of-all-work who stole the jam and lump sugar 


in seaside lodgings. Give it up, Georgie 
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“Any Decent 


‘ \ _ Chap Would 
tek = Have Done 
oo, Nee the Same 

Thing” 


Georgie flung me a glance full of scorn. 

“Thanks,” said he, ‘‘for your advice. You're always 
chock-full of advice, Martin. A man may be sure of getting 
that from you if he gets nothing else.”’ 

“In this case,’’ said I coldly, ‘‘it is all I have to offer you.” 

“Thanks. Drusilla——’” He turned to Drusilla and 
looked sternly into her rosy, anxious face. ‘‘Some day,”’ 
he said tragically, ‘‘you will be sorry that you've turned 
this poor little beggar out in the cold. Wake up, Taffy, 
old man. We've got to go. They don't want us here.” 

“Oh,” said Drusilla uncomfortably, ‘‘I can’t bear you to 
think me horrid, Georgie! I really should be glad to do 
arything—anything in reason for you. But you know 
you really do do extraordinary things, don't you?” 

‘This,”’ said Georgie sternly, ‘‘is the sort of thing which 
shows up a man’s friends in their true light.”’ 

Drusilla grew red. 

““Oh, my dear boy!”’ she said in a pained voice. ‘‘ How 
canwe? You know we never thought of adopting any one. 
Why should we? It doesn’t seem necessary, you see. 
And—why do you call him Taffy? I wish you wouldn't.” 

“Taffy was a Welshman,”’ he said slowly, picking up the 
‘‘Conqueror” cap to hold the elastic so clumsily that it 
flicked back into the ruddy, dazed little face and made the 
child ery out. Drusilla snatched it from his hands and 
slipped to her knees on the lawn in a moment. 

‘Oh, Georgie, you've hurt him! Let me doit. Dear lit- 
tle lad, he’s only half awake.” 

She ruffled up his heavy hair with her quick fingers and 
pushed his hat back a little. I suppose her glowing face, 
fresh and kind under his sleepy eyes, disarmed him, for he 
stopped crying and smiled at her. She hugged him. 

‘He is a darling,”’ she said with sudden enthusiasm. 
‘Really, when he grins in that delicious way I don’t wonder 
at you, Georgie. Don’t call him Taffy. Taffy was a 
thief, you know.” 

‘People never grow up to fit their names,” Georgie said 
gloomily. ‘‘Look at me. There’s nothing solid and 
British and conventional about me, you know. I’m not 
narrow, or conservative, or obstinate. George is a very 
Johr Bull kind of name.” 

I thought of a possible Georgie, twenty years ahead, and 
smiled to mvyse If 
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But Drusilla looked gravely from the stern young face to 
the little boy, and back again, and I was amazed to find 
tears in her absurd eyes. 

“I’m not so sure of that,’’ she said. ‘‘There was Saint 
George, you see. I believe I can see you in armor, fighting 
dragons, Georgie, without much of an effort.” 

Occasionally Drusilla’s imagination escapes from control 
and paints her friends in wonderful rosy tints invisible to 
me. And in pure unadulterated folly Georgie had sur- 
passed himself that afternoon. 

“Are you going to take the boy up to the Manor?” I 
asked curiously, for Georgie’s mother was a person with 
ideas of her own on most subjects. 

“Yes,” said he curtly. ‘‘My mother has some decent 
feelings, and she’s fond of children.”’ 

“‘She must have been,”’ I said softly, ‘to bring you up.” 

Georgie gave a disgusted grunt. ‘‘Anything cheaper 
than the general run of your jokes,” said he, ‘‘I’ve never 
heard. Do you know if Phillida’s come back to-day?” 

Georgie’s Goddess Girl had been visiting in the Midlands, 
and at last, I believe, Georgie and she were formally en- 
gaged. 

“Yes,”’ Drusilla answered him. ‘‘She came back this 
morning in time for lunch. We are to dine at the Manor 
House to-night, Martin and I.” 

Georgie’s look of frank horror was refreshing. 

“Not a dinner-party?”’ he asked aghast. 

“Yes,” said I pleasantly. ‘‘There is to be rather a 
large dinner-party, I believe.” 

Without another word Georgie picked up his traveling 
companion and departed. 

Drusilla looked at me and laughed: she hugged Matthew 
Arnold and laughed again. 

“What a boy!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, Martin, what a boy! 
To say my son will never be a sportsman! What will his 
mother say to him when she sees that cross little boy? 
And Phillida— what will she say?” 

“‘Drusilla,’’ said I gravely, ‘‘is there any rift in that lute? 
Is there anything wrong between those two? Why did 
they let the Goddess Girl go rushing off to visit all those dull 
people?” 

Drusilla was silent. 

‘*Georgie’s mother is a darling,’’ she said at last, ‘ but 
she has ideas about a wife’s duties. She thinks a woman 
ought to be able to cook the dinner she orders, and get up 
her own muslins and lace and things, even if she never has 
to do it.” 

‘‘And the Goddess Girl?”’ 

Drusilla laughed. ‘‘Objects— or, rather, differs.” 

‘“‘A goddess,” said I, ‘‘naturally would.” 

“Well,” said Drusilla meekly, ‘‘ perhaps. But she might 
have given in and pretended an interest. Georgie’s mother 
wanted her to go into the kitchen and have lessons from the 
cook, and she refused flatly. Said she guessed she wasn’t 
going to spoil her gowns and finger-nails doing chores. 
Said if Georgie’s mother wanted a domestic treasure for a 
daughter-in-law she must look in the next block. She 
wasn't exactly rude, I think, but a little too firm. And 
Georgie thoroughly agrees with his motherabout a woman’s 
duties. He is very conservative in these things, I fancy. 
Phillida will have to be careful if she is fond of him.” 

‘‘My sympathies,” said I firmly, ‘‘are entirely with the 
Goddess Girl.” 


“Ye-es.’’ Drusilla arranged the tea-things. ‘She is 
lovely —to look at, and the best company in the world, 
but ——- 


“‘Well?’’ What more, I wondered. 

‘‘Oh, nothing, only I want our boy to be happy. He is 
well, he has had disappointments, hasn't he? And he isa 
dear boy. 1 should like to think some one was going to 
make up to him for . 

“For losing you?”’ I asked with admirable gravity. 

Drusilla sighed. 


‘I am glad I put on my pretty dress,’’ Drusilla whispered 
as we went in, and I was glad, too, although I laughed at 
her vanity. 

She wore something which gave a general impression of 
plump pink rosebuds in a setting of green leaves, and the 
drawing-room as we went in seemed to be running alive 
with pretty girls. 

Georgie’s mother loved girls and surrounded herself with 
them on every possible occasion; thus poor Georgie was 
kept by her constantly under fire. She was a delightful 
person, not very wise, but charming to everybody, and she 
came to meet us glowing with hearty, handsome welcome 
from the hearth-rug, to leave the Goddess Girl standing 
alone in stately, silent magnificence. Georgie, who ought 
to have been at her side, seemed to be lost in earnest con- 
versation with that prim little fair-haired girl, Diana Leigh, 
and there were other stars shining here and there, very 
pleasant to the eye at the time, but of no importance in this 
story. The men were the usual set, Georgie’s own kind, 
very young and redolent of the goal-post and the wicket. 
There wasalso that insufferable old nuisance, Borricole, who 
was asked partly because he was expected to leave money 
to Georgie, and partly because he was able to advise 
Georgie’s mother on the various little financial matters 











which interested her so much. She had a taste for risky 
speculation in those days, and, I could see, dearly loved to 
plunge a bit. I am afraid that, like Georgie, she was not 
quite as wise as she was charming. 

Georgie crossed the room, and in mid flight I caught him. 

**What does she say ?’’ I asked softly. 

“Who? What do you mean?” 

“Why, your mother, Georgie?” 

**My mother ?’’ in actual bewilderment as to my meaning. 
Georgie had always found it fatally easy to shut up his 
anxieties in the back cupboards of his mind. 

“Taffy!” I reminded him curtly. 

His glowing face fell. 

‘‘Oh, hang it, Martin! You needn’t spoil a chap's 
dinner. Of course I haven't told her yet. How could 1?”’ 

‘‘Where is he?” 

‘Oh, I smuggled him in the back way. 
my bed. I shall tell her after this crowd's gone home. 
It'll be all right, I know.” 

But there was no confidence in his tone, and while | 
talked to the Goddess Girl, glorious in a misty green gown 
and a wonderful emerald necklace, | wondered a good deal 
what the end of this last craze would be. 

It fell tomy lot to takedown prim young Diana, who was 
almost a stranger to me, and I had watched Georgie at his 
head of the table for some time before I noticed that she was 
watching him, too, with even more intensity. 

With the Goddess Girl at his right hand to entrance his 
ears with piquant pearls of pure Virginian honey, and 
Drusilla on his left to laugh at his absurd jokes and listen 
sympathetically to his odds and ends of youthful wisdom, 
he ought to have been happy. Obviously, as we passed 
from one course to another, he grew gay and flushed and 
excited, and his end of the table 
became a very noisy one. There 


He’s asleep in 
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I asked, 
vaguely remembering something Georgie had once said of 
her tastes. Her eyes lit up. 

“*You bet!’’she cried with asudden relapse into brother) 


‘‘Are you looking forward to the hunting 


slang. ‘‘Last year it was too ripping for words. Georgi 
used to take the most awful fences last year There's a 
bullfinch behind the primrose pasture that would make 
your hair curl. Georgie « ride — he promised to tell 


his mother about the little Welsh boy directly after dinner 
she returned to her subject 

**Whew!’’—I whistled in n leeve, if such a tl] be 
possible, and glanced at Georgir 

‘*He is not at all the sort of person to break a pre 
Diana said with her head in the air 

‘Um!”’ said I. 

But this last event proved her right. 
boldly up to his mother, holding her pretty court of 
girls on the big tigerskin hearth-rug, and | followed up 
closely across the drawing-room to see and hear what 





Georgie walked 


happened. 

**Mother,”’ he said in a low voice, ‘‘] wish you'd come 
upstairs with me for a minute or two.’ 

She turned a jolly, laughing face to him. 

“‘Oh, Georgie! I can't come away now.” 

‘But I wish you would, mother,” he persisted. ‘‘I want 
to show you something.” 

‘‘What, Georgie? Is it a present? 

I laughed softly. It might even have been dignified 
thus, I thought, but little did she guess what shape thi 
new gift of his had taken. 

‘‘N-not exactly. At least "" he paused implor- 
ingly. ‘‘Won’t you come and se« 

‘‘Can't you bring it down and show me?” 








misunderstood centre thres quarter, in th far corel 
and absolutely blind and deaf to her husband’ appeal 
**Absurd bo With delighted pride Georgi mot} 
turned to me He alwavs makes such a mystery over | 
tle surprise ie’s as bad now as he w } 
to muyy t I int «al a ne iret n i? 
boy! The housemaids used to go into fits when th 
his bed, and found Geor curious pets among 
blankets. One girl was never quite the same afterwar 
and I’ve been obliged to keep her with me ever e,d 
light work in the kitcher He isn’t at all careful even ne 
Careful! With fascinated eyes | stared at the wh 
door. He seemed to be gone hours, but at last it crash: 
open and he plunged defiantly into the midst of us, t 
accompanying murmur of astonishment and the light 
laughter of girl Ont houlder enthroned sat Taff 
vent ; 

I’ve brought h said Ceorrn quietly He put the 
child down on the rug and faced his amazed mother with 
pale and desperate courage | hid behind the Godd 
Girl and laughed Poor Taffy wore some strange and 


wonderful garment of striped flannelette with many frill 
of pink embroidery in his neck and sleeves. I found out 
afterward that Georgie had abandoned his own pajamas in 
despair and boldly borrowed a nightgown from a deep 

interested parlor-maid. The child’s black hair was ruffled 
his cheeks rose-pink from |} 

beautiful eyes wide open, bewildered. The girls in the 

pretty bright gowns crowded round us, and their brother 


sudden awakening, and |} 


watched with surprised, amused faces over their shoulder 


Georgie faced his mother in pale silence, and I waited 
Little Diana’s fair head peeped from behind Drusilla with a 
pleased, excited face It was the Goddess Gir! who broke 

the silence If I remember right 


it generally wa 





was something curiously penetrat- 
ing about the voice of his betrothed, 
and something boisterous and in- 
fectious about Georgie’s laughter. 

‘*He seems a very cheerful kind 
of boy,” a fresh little voice at my 
side volunteered. 

I turned to my neighbor and 
laughed. 

“Yes,”’ I said, ‘“‘cheerful and 
most absurd. Georgie’s letting 
himself go a bit to-night.” 

‘*He has been telling me about 
his poor little Welsh boy.” 

I suppose I looked my surprise, 
for she hastily went on: 

‘‘Oh, I’ve known Georgie quite 
a long time; ever since last winter, 
and | have four brothers of my own. 
Naturally I have had a great deal 
of experience with boys, you see.” 

I looked at her, and laughed. 
She was apparently just out of the 
schoolroom herself and her eldest 
brother wasabout fifteen. I hardly 
thought she had had to listen to 
such confidences as Georgie’s from 
them. She was an old-fashioned 
little girl, and 1 wondered rather 
where Georgie’s outpourings would 
end. Butshe was certainly pretty. 
Her unusually pale hair and dark 
brows made one think of old minia- 
tures of the powder days. 

‘*Wasn’t it noble of him to come 
to the rescue of the boy in that 
splendid, unselfish way ?”’ she asked. 

I hesitated. 

“Very,” said I. ‘‘Oh,very noble! 
But I can’t help wondering how 
his mother will like this last proof 
of his nobility.” 

‘*His mother is a darling,’’ Diana 
Leigh said warmly. ‘She will be 
glad to save the dear boy. I am 
sure any person with a heart would. 











Georgie ought to have told her the 
truth at once, though, and I told 
him so before dinner. It is always best to tell the truth 
from the very beginning. Putting things off is such 
weakness, don’t you think? Such a terrible snare.” 
‘*Well,”’ said I at last, ‘‘there are two ways of looking at 
it, and I can’t help thinking that it would have been rather 
a mistake to upset the poor lady on the verge of a dinner- 
party. Georgie isn’t often wise, but in this case I fancy 
that a short delay was, to say the least of it, expedient.” 
“Oh!” cried Diana. ‘‘Expedient isa hateful word. | 
hate expediency. People ought to do right whatever 
happens. Thereare only rightand wrong, yousee. There 
are no lights and shades where duty is concerned.” 
I thought it was only kind to respect the opinions of 
rigid eighteen without attempting to disillusionize, so 
gracefully I changed the subject. 





“I've Got Brothers of My Own,” Said Diana 


She lifted a pretty, ringed hand and pushed thi 
hair from his damp forehead 
whimsical look at me. 

‘**Well—hardly,”’ he said with an uneasy laugh 

‘“‘But why? Can’t you carry it?” 


Georgi 


I turned away. This was more than I could bea 
Georgie straightened his shoulder 
** Yes,” he said with a reckless laugh, “‘ I thir 

it. You are sure you would like to see here 
His mother smiled. 


‘‘Why not?’ said she. ‘I'm not slim enough to run up 
and down stairs so soon after dint rs 
bring your present down, there's a dear bo) 

He went. I gasped and tried to catch Drusilla’s eye 
for sympathy, but she was entranced in the woes of a 





‘Sav!"’shecried. “Isn't he ju 
too cute for anything? Whos« 
little piecanniny thi 
Do tell.” 


Georgie cast < grateful glance at 


Creorgie 


his flancés 
Georgie,’ demanded his mother 

kindly explain thi this appari 
tion at once 

lhe apparition ina sudden pani 
made a step forward to his pro 
tector, was at once hopeles 
involved in billowy folds of flan 
nelette and fel headlong at the 
feet of the Goddess Girl! she 
tepped back hastil 

My! Is he clean he asked 

anxiously, for her gown was a new 
ome 

(,eormie grew red ane 
suddenly to pick up the boy, b 
he vVasn t quick enoug! Diana 
slipped between then ind tool 
poor, frightened laffy in her arn 
Ca ng a OOK a t 
which ought to have withered that 


young woman Then she sat dowr 


i 


died up against her soft white gown 
glancing ferociousli at the rest of 
He even made a ren 


native tongue whict ounded like 


LP Siem Rane. 
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LULL of fifteen years in hostilities followed the last 
described events in our family, due, I presume, to 
the fact that in 1844 my father went to Brazil, and 

after his return he was past the dueling age. In 1855 he 
was elected Governor of Virginia, and I presume that one 
in such a position was an ‘‘immune,”’ so to speak. 

In the meanwhile my eldest brother was abroad, growing 
to manhood amid surroundings not calculated to reform 
any predilections for dueling derived from my father. 
From 1854 to 1858 he was Secretary of Legation, first at 
Berlin and then at Paris. When he returned he was not 
only an expert swordsman and firm believerin the code, but 
his delight in it was stimulated by the examples of his 
young friend Sidney Legaré, of South Carolina (a fellow- 
student in Germany, who attained membership in the 
Saxon Corps at Heidelberg by a brilliant victory over a 
celebrated German swordsman, in a fight with schlagers), 
and of another associate, Balie Peyton, Jr., who placed a 
French nobleman hors de combat in a duel at Paris 
with small-swords. The duello, as it was called, was to the 
European youth of that day what football and other 
athletic diversions are to our youth of the present. Among 
them a doubtful glance, a contemptuous expression, the 
slightest disregard of social amenities, called for prompt 
demand of apologies or a resort to the code. 

When my father entered upon the duties of his office 
of Governor, on January 1, 1856, the political contro- 
versies in Virginia were very active. In a vampaign of 
great excitement he had triumphed over the Know- 
Nothings, a party which had seized upon and absorbed, 
for the time being, the old Whig party, much as Bryan and 
free silver ran away with the Democracy forty years later. 
Of course, the Know-Nothings were opposed to him. But 
jealousies and antagonisms were not confined to them. 
The Virginia Democracy which elected him was divided 
into several factions. There were Douglas or ‘‘Squatter 
Sovereignty’’ Democrats, and Nullifying or Secession 
Democrats, and ‘‘States-Rights’’ Democrats. The first 
class were regarded as too subservient to the doctrines of 
Stephen A. Douglas in their desire to maintain the Union. 
The second were counted too radical in advocacy of seces- 
sion. The third, to which my her belonged, claimed 
to represent the true Madisonian doctrine which, without 
advocating secession, demanded full recggnition of the 
rights of the States. Strong men arrayed themselves in 
ali these factions. Governor Floyd in the Southwest 
and the Honorable John S. Millson, of Norfolk, I recall as 


prominent trier is of Douglas. The Honorable R. M » 2 


Hunter was the champion around whom the extremists 

rallied. The Honorable Lewis FE. Harvie, James A 

Seddon, Patrick Henry Aylett, John Rutherford and Roger 
“all as leaders of his political hopes. 


A. Pryor I recal 


The Madisonian wing, which rallied around my father, 





embraced many of the younger element There were 
William L. Jackson and his brother Ben, and Jonathan M. 
Bennett from the Northwest (now West Virginia), and 
John Randolph Tucker and Deneale from the Valley, and 
John Goode from the Southwest. All of these factions 
were bent upon the ascendency of their peculiar ideas and 
representatives, and correspondingly antagonistic, if not 
hostile, to each other. 

After the victory of 1855 these warring factions had a 
short period of fraternity, rejoicing over their common 

Editor's Note — This is the second of two papers by Mr. Wise on 
some famous American duels 


“Gentlemens Battles’ Under 
the Code of Honor 


By John S. Wise 


victory, and the new administration of Governor Wise was 
subjected only, for a while, to Know-Nothing criticism. 

The Richmond Whig was the opposition organ. The 
Whig building overlooked the grounds of the Governor's 
mansion, and the paper was edited by a witty, dissipated 
fellow named Ridgeway. Those who knew him were fond 
of him. 

As soon as my father arrived Ridgeway began to lampoon 
him in every issue of his paper. His favorite name for the 
Governor was ‘‘Old Ebo-Shin” and “Gizzard-foot,”” an 
expression derived from some description of the negro in 
one of my father’s speeches. It was a catchy phrase and 
made people laugh. Then The Whig editor complained 
that the Governor kept peacocks in his yard to distract the 
editor, by their constant screeching, from composing his 
daily philippics against Democratic outrages. One day 
The Whig charged the Governor with the crime of tearing 
the trousers of Whig members of the Legislature, the 
specification being that my terrier-pup ‘‘ Ebo-Shin”’ had 
nipped a dandy young Know-Nothing member, who teased 
him in the public grounds. I was immensely flattered at 
this notice. Ridgeway’s screeds were amusing at first 
and everybody bought his papers and laughed. But, 
like most men who start out to be funny every day, he soon 
became simply vulgar and abusive. 

There were three Democratic papers, as I recall them: 
The Enquirer, still controlled by the Ritchies in the 
person of William Foushee Ritchie; The Examiner, 
chiefly controlled and directed by Mr. Lewis E. Harvie 
in the interests of Mr. Hunter, and The South, a free lance, 
edited by Roger A. Pryor. This last was short-lived. 
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“No Wonder You Can't Hit Them,” Saidl. “ Next Time 
Fight with Swords or Brickbats" 


The Enquirer was our organ. Mrs. Ritchie, formerly 
known on the stage as Anna Cora Mowatt, was a beauti- 
ful and lovely woman and an enthusiastic friend of the 
Governor. 

The Examiner was ardent in advocacy of Mr. Hunter's 
preferment at all times. That was not in itself offensive, 
for a warm personal friendship always existed between Mr. 
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Hunter and my father, who refused to allow his name to be 
presented for Senator in opposition to Mr. Hunter. But as 
the discussion of Democratic candidates for the Presidency 
in 1860 began and both names were put forward as Vir- 
ginia’s favorite son, the feeling between the Hunter men 
and the Wise men became excited. Mr. Harvie, the most 
loyal and active friend Mr. Hunter ever had, was, in his 
day, one of the most virile, adroit, resourceful and tireless 
politicians that State ever produced. It is surprising how 
little the present generation knows of him. He was a 
man of indomitable will and persistency, extreme views, 
strong attachments, deep prejudices, great courage, and 
masterful control of his associates. 

Around him he had grouped a coterie of young men, 
for whom he planned and whose movements he di- 
rected, whether it were to write or to fight for their cause. 
He was the Warwick of Virginia politics of that day and 
never seemed to wish public office. He lived to be a very 
old man, became much attached to my father after the 
war, and was one of the best-informed and most instructive 
men I ever talked with on political subjects. In early 
life he was a disciple of Mr. Calhoun, following his nullifi- 
cation doctrines to the extreme, and it goes without saying 
that he was a Secessionist. Mr. Harvie was not, however, 
conciliatory in the expression or the enforcement of his 
views—‘‘on the contrary, quite the reverse.”” The things 
written by his subordinates in the organ he controlled were, 
consequently, apt to be biting and exasperating. His 
political method, too, in conventions, where his faction 
dominated, was to cut off debate and rush his measures 
through under the gag law. He held that Democrats vote 
the ticket when it is once fixed upon them. 

The attitude of Pryor’s paper, The South, was not, as 
I remember, so pronounced as between Hunter and Wise, 
but in those days Pryor had other troubles of hisown. He 
fought a duel with Dr. Oswald B. Finney, a Whig Senator 
from Accomac, and wounded him badly. Afterward, in 
Congress, Pryor had a rather amusing controversy witha 
Western Congressman named Potter. I do not recall the 
facts beyond general recollection that Pottersneered at and 
repudiated the code, and offered to have their left wrists 
tied together and that they be left together in a room with 
bowie-knives in their right hands to fight until one or the 
other, or both, were dead. Mén who knew Potter say he 
was just brave and reckless enough to have done what he 
proposed. But Pryor was not fool enough to accept any 
such tom-cat terms. 

I hope the decorous and venerable Judge Pryor, who 
still survives, will not be shocked at this reference to his 
youthful escapades. 

But a few years had elapsed since Thomas Ritchie, Jr., 
of The Enquirer, had killed John Hampden Pleasants, of 
The Whig, in a duel. It may thus be seen that the spirit 
of dueling was rampant in Virginia. 

In 1857 my brother Jennings returned from France. 
He was thoroughly educated as a lawyer, but almost 
immediately decided to buy and become editor of The 
Enquirer. He bore the name of his maternal grandfather, 
Reverend Obadiah Jennings, a famous Presbyterian divine. 
To look at him one would have thought him some sort of 
divine, or poet, or peacemaker, for he was the very type 
of unpretentious gentleness and was, in truth, the sweetest 
man I ever knew. 

I must describe him, for his appearance and his character 
were so at variance with every notion of a brawler or a 





duelist that those who only knew of him 
by his stormy career in the next five years 
would have no conception of what sort of 
a man he really was. In stature he was 
rather diminutive, but very graceful. He 
wore no beard, and his deep chestnut ring- 
lets clustered around a from which 
innocence and purity seemed to speak 
through great, soulful eyes. His mouth 
bespoke eloquence and firmness, but had 
a singularly sweet and placid expression. 
His voice possessed masculine strength and 
fullness, with musical notes of tenderness 
like that of a woman. He had no vices. 
He neither swore nor drank nor gambled 
nor caroused. He was uncontaminated by 
his foreign life. He loved home better 
than any other place. He idolized his 
father, and was never so happy as in the 
company of his mother and sisters. It 
pleased him to escort them to divine 
worship. The beauties of the Bible were 
his delight; he could repeat chapters from 
Isaiah and Jeremiah and the Psalms. He 
loved the society of women; music, the 


face 


fine arts, the drama and dancing were his Ns 
delights. Women idolized ‘Jennings’ ; 


Wise, as everybody called him. He had a 
store of stories of knights and ladies, fair- 
ies, giants, ogres and what-not, and pockets 
full of candies, that made children flock to 
him as to no other human being | ever saw. 
Men wondered at him and literally became his slaves. 
He was different from any other man they had ever seen. 
Even servants looked upon him as a marvel of placidity, 
content, gentleness and liberality. 

Within six months after his return to Virginia, at the age 
of twenty-five, he had established himself as a forceful 
writer and eloquent orator, and was the favorite in Rich- 
mond society. Speaking French and German likea native, 
he had a hold upon the foreign population more absolute 
than any politician in the State. 

I slept in the same room with him. He said his prayers 
every night devoutly, and the sweetest voice in memory 
to me is his singing snatches of French or German songs in 
the early mornings as he bustled about after his ice-cold 
plunge. He was the cheeriest soul I ever knew, and the 
easiest to satisfy. 

This picture may seem overdrawn, but it is not. 

His home-coming was a joy unspeakable to my father, 
who loved him as the apple of his eve. They walked and 
talked and lived and thought together like lovers. The 
son seemed to mature each day, as the father grew 
younger, in blissful companionship. 

There was another inmate of our home—my brother 
Henry, just attained to man’s estate, of the very oppo- 
site of Jennings. He had been an impetuous, delicate, 
generous, irritable, stormy youth. Ambitious, full of 
nervous energy and disposed to be headstrong and rebel- 
lious, he gave promise of being a hard colt to break until 
he fell under the influence of Bishop Johns at old William 
and Mary College. The Bishop tamed him by the grace of 
God, and moulded him into a devout Christian of the St. 
Paul type. Henry deserved infinite credit for being the 
genuine Christian that he was, for he wrestled with the Old 
Adam in him every day of his life, and no man knew better 
than he what wrestling with the Spirit of Sin meant. Yet 
his intensely human knowledge of the strength and temp- 
tation of sin gave him the advantage, for he could play upon 
every human passion and weakness, and wound them so 
surely in their vitals that when he preached in Philadelphia 
or Baltimore or Richmond crowds flocked to him to hear 
his impassioned eloquence. Three men who were his 
classmates at the Theological Seminary of Virginia have 
told me at different times and in different places, each in 
ignorance of what the other had said, that, but for his early 
death from consumption, at the age of thirty-three, he 
would have attained eminence second to no pulpit orator 
of his time’in America. Those mer. were Phillips Brooks, 
Bishop Potter and Bishop Alfred Randolph. 








Fired in the Air, Bowed and Said: 
“ Sir, | Present You to Your Wife and Children” 
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W hen Jer ni 
turned Henry 
sistant at St 
Church in 
and lived in our hom« 
My father and brother 
delighted to attend the 


services at St. Jar 





James 


Richmond 


es 
and were justly proud 
of He nry "sé loque nce, 
I have known them to 
suspend political dis- 
cussions and walk arm 
in arm together to the 
church. After the 
the thres 
would return together 
Henry and my father would discuss the sermon, while 
Jennings strolled beside them in silence. 

Sometimes these discussions must have 
to the passers-by, for the old gentleman was both orator 
and theologian himself, and, de« ply interested in the boy 's 
triumph, would suggest improvements. 
he objected to Henry’s treatment of a certain text, and, 
undertaking to show how the sermon should have been 
preached, stopped on the deserted streets and delivered 
his sermon, until the practical Jennings suggested with a 
smile that, if he did not move on 
congregation. 

Thus, when I was about the Lion and 
the Lamb were living together in our house, and I was the 
little child who was not to lead them, but to decide which 
I would follow. 

So far so good, as the saying is. Now we come to a new 
phase of the situation. When I think of the things they 
talked about and the things they did, and try to adjust 
their relations to each other, I wonder whether I am dream- 


services 


been edifying 


On one occasion 


he would soon have a 


twelve years old, 


ing; and if I am not dreaming the wonder grows in the 
vain effort to try to understand how they could have 
thought and acted as they did 

When it came to the parting of the roads, as it soon 
did, I followed, in faith and practice, for a long time, the 
example of the two men I loved and honored more than 


of the 


nnings 


any two I ever knew, in 
Henry, who denounced Je 
of God and of common-sense by 
practice. Even at the risk of rebuke, 
father; told him boldly he was old enoug 


Spite indignant protests ol 


as violating every law 





clinging to a barbarous 
he re proache d my} 
h to know better 


adding that, if Jennings should fall, he would be aroused 
too latetoa St nse of | IS Sin a! d dic embittere d by amiustake 
that was irreparable. 

I never did hear Henry's eloquence and logic answered. 
But there was, I confess, a fascination about that box of 


English dueling pistols, kept by Jennings in his 
drawers, that is indescribable. 


By the time Jennings returned to Virginia the tone of 





politics had grown acrimonious. The Whig had become 
violently abusive. One day an unusually offensive 


trouble to 


appeared. Nobody expected any 
the editor, had degenerated into a 


editorial 
result, for Ridgeway, 


‘common scold, and his railings and carpings no longer 
even attracted interest. Imayine, then, my surprise tl 
next morning to see in great headlines, in all the new 


papers, accounts of what had occurred 

Jennings had gone, with a little rattan cane, to the edi- 
torial sanctum of The Whig. He was admitted 
he was unknown. After inquiring if the person present 
was Mr. Ridge way, he informed the editor who he wa 
and proceeded to chastise hin 


becaus« 


Ridgeway called for help 


and no damage was done Jennings not ¢ 
made no mention of the 
been unusually bright and charming that evening and 


retired early. I, his roommate, chided him for 


serious 


occurrence at home 




















‘ } or er H t uu 
an 1 ! ‘ are oug!? 
ha\ . manned 
Ridgeway had « } H 
After tl J t ‘ 
| tw en , 
. ta mon . t Ca ‘ H I t 
life had ar and 
account with ar i 
he order in wl I ! 1 
th y car fa 1 ‘ fu 4 T 
state them in their regular u 
ma no difference 
One da The Examiner reflected, a 
Jennings thought, upon my father In The Enquirer he 
denounced the author Patrick Henry Avylett a grand 
of Patrick Henry, avowed } authorship and challenge 
Jenning Of course, 1 brother accepted \ t ha 
a sweet wife and two little children; was very near-sighted 
and wore glasses On the dueling-ground omewhere 
near the North Carolina line bel Dan { ht 
Avlett blazed away precipitatel Jenni l ated hi 
pistol, fired in the air, bowed and said 
Sir, | present you to your wife and childrer 
That was a new one on mé 
What made you do tha iid I, in boyish disapp 
ment Why didn't you s} hir n the k 
Well,”’ said Jennings ve traveled down there in a 
baggage-car, to avoid observation hat night | watched 
him as he sat off by himsel H oked sa I th ight 
he was thinking of his wife and children, and it made me 
think of them, too; and | then resolved to do as I did. I 
did not want his blood He did the challer If } 
was satisfied, 1 was." 
A month later he was out for anothe hue vith W m 
Old, Jr., another of Mr. Harvis fire-eating editors, for 
some cause Everybody missed everybody and it was all 


adjusted 


Then he had a controversy with Beverley Dougia 
They reached the dueling-grounds, where the matter wa 
not only adjusted, but he and old Beverl one of the best 
fellows in the world, became sworn friends Then there 
was some sort of trouble with Charles Irving, of Powhatan 


W hat it was or how it ended is unimportant 

Our household was in a constant turmoil Our mother, 
my father’s third wife, consequently the mother of none 
of us, Was an invalid. She was a devout Christian and 
loved us devotedly, as we did her. These excitements 
nearly killed her. She spent her time praying for Jennings 


and begging him to abandon dueling 


Henry 


while he was absent 


when he was present the preacher, was in turns 














distressed, indignant and affectionate My father had 
very little to sa) It did not lie in his mouth t hide him 
or dissuade Jennings 

As for myself, | was rampant on duel They could ne 
come fast enough to sati me I simply devoured ever 
hook I could lay my hands awccoun ol 
dueling Handy Andy and ¢ re of 1 
favorite style of literature l e-pistol 
would draw the figure of a man on the bricl all of our 
garden, and wheel and fire at it by the | r 

Jennings would not tell me much, but was amused at 
my impatience because he ly I He 
laughed heartily one day when | told him I be d he 
missed them hecause he wa keered nd told it a i 
good joke on himself At t ne | ! ! j 
agreed to take a long walk with me, and I suggested that | 
permit me to put his pistol-! ni chool sate} nd 
that when we reached the country we might practi Wi 
had a charming walk, and away out bevond H 
Cemetery we practiced with the } nd irbed H 
vas unmistakably the poe } I ever sa l wa 
even twelve vears of ag but | isa I ! 
than was he 

No wonder you cat hit ther iid I Ne 

fight with swords or brickbat unything but | 
And we laughed over it as a good 

Soon after this I was sent chool in the « ! il 
twenty miles from town, at the home of n i rt 
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FTER the first few 
days of his arrival at 
Shotover time had 
threatened to hang heavily 
on Mortimer’s mottled hands. After the second day afield 
he recognized that his shooting career was practically over; 
he had become too bulky during the last year to endure 
the physical exertion; his habits, too, had at length made 
traitors of his eyes; a half-hour’s snipe-shooting in the sun, 
and the veins in his neck swelied ominously. Panting, 
eyes inflamed, fat arms wobbly, he had scored miss after 
miss, and labored onward, sullenly persistent to the end. 
But it was the end. That cup day finished him; he 
recognized that he was donefor. And, following the Law 
of Pleasure, which finishes us before we are finished with it, 
he did not experience any particular sense of deprivation 
in the prospect. Only the wholesome dread caging. But 
Mortimer, not yet done with self-indulgence in more 
convenient forms, cast about him within his new limits 
for occupation between those hours consecrated to the 

rites of the table and the card-room. 

He drove four, but found that it numbed his arms, and 
that the sea air made him sleepy. Motor-cars agreed with 
him only when driving with a pretty woman. Forced 
through ennui to fish off the rocks, he soon tired of the 
sea-perch and rock-cod, and the malodors of periwinkle 
and clam. 

Then he frankly took to Major Belwether's sunny side 
of the gun-room, with illustrated papers and apples and 
decanter. But Major Belwether, always as careful of his 
digestion as of his financial secrets, blandiy dodged the 
pressing invitations to rum and confidence, until Mortimer 
sulkily took up his headquarters in the reading-room, on 
the chance of his wife’s moving elsewhere. Which she did, 
unobtrusively carrying Captain Voucher with her in a 
sudden zeal for billiard practice on rainy mornings, now too 
frequent along the coast. 

Mortimer possessed that mysterious talent, so common 
among the financially insolvent, for living lavishly on an 
invisible income. But, plan as he would, he had never 
been able to increase that income through confidential 
gossip with men like Quarrier or Belwether, or even Ferrall. 
What information his pretty wife might have extracted 
he did not know; her income had never visibly increased 
above the vanishing point, although, like himself, she 
denied herself nothing. One short, lively interview with 
her had been enough to drive all partnership ideas out of 
his head. If he wanted to learn anything financially 
advantageous to himself he must do it without her aid; 
and as-he was perpetually in hopes of the friendly hint that 
never came, he still moused about when opportunity 
offered; and this also helped to kill time. 

Meanwhile, the wealthy master of Black Fells, Beverly 
Plank, had. found encouragement enough at Shotover to 
venture on tentative informality. There was no doubt 
that ultimately he must be counted on in New York; but 
nobody except he was impatiently cordial for the event; 
and so, at the little house party, he slipped‘and slid from 
every attempt at closer quarters, until, rolling smoothly 
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enough, he landed without much discomfort somewhere 
between Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Mortimer. And it was not a 
question as to ‘‘which would be good to him,”’ observed 
Major Belwether, with his misleading and benevolent 
mirth; ‘‘it was which would be goodest quickest!" 

And Mrs. Mortimer, abandoning Captain Voucher by 
the same token, displayed certain warning notices per- 
fectly comprehensive to her husband. And at first he 
was inclined to recognize defeat. 

The evening previous, to his intense disgust, host, 
hostess and guests had retired early, in view of the point- 
shooting at dawn. For not only was there to be no point- 
shooting for him, but he had risen from the card-table 
heavily hit; and besides, for the first time his apples and 
port had disagreed with him. 

As he had not risen until mid-day he was not sleepy. 
Books were an aversion equaled only by distaste for his 
own company. Irritated, bored, he had perforce sulkily 
entered the elevator and passed to his room, where there 
was nothing on earth for him to do except to thumb over 
last week's sporting periodicals and smoke himself stupid. 

But it required more than that to ensnare the goddess 
of slumber. He walked about the room, haunted of slow 
thoughts; he stood at the rain-smeared pane, fat fingers 
resting on the glass. The richly-flavored cigar grew dis- 
tasteful; and if he could not smoke, what, in pity’s name, 
was he to do? 

Involuntarily his distended eyes wandered to his wife's 
locked and bolted door; then he thought of Beverly Plank, 
and his own failure to fasten himself upon that anxiously 
overcordial individual with his houses and his villas and 
his yachts and his investments! 

He stepped to the switch and extinguished the lights in 
his room: Under the door, along the sill, a glimmer 
came from his wife’s bedchamber. He listened; the 
maid was still there; so ne sat down in the darkness to 
wait; and by-and-by he heard the outer bedroom door 
close, and the subdued rustle of the departing maid. 

Then, turning on his lights, he moved ponderously and 
jauntily to his wife’s door and knocked discreetly 

Leila Mortimer came to the door and opened it; her 
hair was coiled for the night, her pretty figure outlined 
under a cascade of clinging lace 

What is the matter?”’ she asked quietly. 
Are you point-shooting to-morrow?” 

“No.” 

“‘T wanted to chat with you.” 

‘I’m sorry. I’m driving to Wenniston, after breakfast, 
with Beverly Plank, and I need sleep.” 

‘“‘T want to talk to you,”’ he repeated doggedly. 

She regarded him for a moment in silence, then, with an 
assenting gesture, turned away into her room, and he 
followed, heavily apprehensive, but resolved. 
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e among a pile of cushions, one 


knee crossed over the other, 

her slim white foot half-con- 
cealed by the silken toe of her slipper. And as he pulled 
a chair forward for himself, her pretty black eyes, which 
slanted a little, took his measure and divined trouble. 

‘*About this man Plan':.’ he began, louder than he had 
intended, through sheer self-mistrust ; and his wife made a 
quick, disdainful sign of caution, which subdued his voice 
instantly. ‘‘Why can’t we take him up~— together, 
Leila?’’ he ended lamely, furious at his own uneasiness ina 
matter which might concern him vitally. 

“TI see no necessity of your taking him up,”’ observed 
his wife serenely. ‘‘I can do what may be useful to him in 
town.”’ 

“So can I. 
seen : 

‘*] can manage such matters much better.” 

‘You can’t manage everything,’ he insisted sullenly. 
‘‘There are chances of various sorts 

‘‘Investments?’’ asked Mrs. Mortimer, with bright 


There are clubs where he ought to be 


malice. 

‘See here, Leila, vou have your own way too much 
say little; I make few observations; but I could, if I 
cared to. . It becomes you to be civil, at least. 
I want to talk over this Plank matter with you; I want you 
to listen, too.”’ 

A shade of faint disgust passed over her face. ‘Il am 
listening,’’ she said. 

‘‘Well, then, I can see several ways in which the man 


can be of use to me. . . . I discovered him before 
you did, anyway. And what I want to do is to have a 
frank, honorable ” 

: vhat ?"’ 


An honorable understanding with you, I said,’ he 
repeated, reddening. 

“Oh! IT see. And what then?”’ 

‘What then?” 

‘Yes; what then?” 
Why, you and I can arrange to stand behind him this 
winter in town, can’t we?” 

‘‘And then?” 

“Then hang it! the beggar can show his gratitude, 
can't he?”’ 

‘*How?" she asked listlessly. 

‘*By making good. How else?’’ he retorted savagely. 
‘He can’t welsh, because there's little to climb for beyond 
us; and even if he climbs, he can’t ignore us. I can do as 
many things for him in my way as youcanin yours. What 
is the use of being a pig, Leila? Anything he does for me 
isn’t going to cancel his obligations to you.” 

‘I know him better than you do,” she observed, bending 
her head and plaiting the lace on her knee. ‘There is 
Dutch blood in him.” 

“Not good Hollander, but common Dutch,” sneered 
Mortimer. ‘‘And you mean he'll squeeze a dollar till the 
eagle screams —don’t you?”’ 

She sat silent, plaiting her lace with steady fingers 
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“Well, that’s all right, too,”’ laughed Mortimer easily; 
“let the Audubon Society worry over the eagle. It’s a 
perfectly plain business proposition; we can do for him in 
a couple of winters what he can’t do for himself in ten. 
Figure it out for yourself, Leila,’’ he said, waving a mottled 
fat hand at her. 

‘*]—have,”’ she said under her breath. 

“Then is it settled?” 

**Settled —how?”’ 

‘“That we form ourselves into a benevolent society of 
two in behalf of Plank?”’ 

‘**I-I don’t want to, Roy,’’ she said slowly. 

“Why not?” 

She did not say why not, seated there nervously plaiting 
the fragile stuff clinging to her knee. 

‘““‘Why not?” he repeated menacingly. Her unex- 
pectedly quiescent attitude had emboldened him to a 
bullying tone—something he had not lately ventured on. 


She raised her eyes to his: ‘‘] —rather like him,”’ she 
said quietly. 
“Then he'll pay for that!’ he burst out, mask off, 


feature 


congested. 


every inflamed 
shockingly 
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to make him anxious for the permanency of the small the hour was three o'clock inthe morning. That discovery 
income she had allowed him during all these years. doled however, only appeared to increase his thirst He opened 
out to him, as he believed, through her dormant fear of him. the hall-door, prepared to descend into the depths of th 

**What are you talking about?’’ he said harshly house and raid a sideboard; and as he th his heavy 

“I believe I mentioned divores head out into the lighted corridor his eves fell upon two 

‘Well, cut it out! D'ye see Cut it, I say You'd figures standing at the open door of a bedr« One was 
stand as much chance before a referee as a snowball in Siward; that was plair NW was the girl he had kissed? 
Hades.” One of the maid Somebody's w Who 

*There’s no telling,’’ she said coolly, ‘until one tries.” Every di e bega hamm« M er's head 

He glared at her, then burst into a la Rot!" he In his excitement he stepped half-way into the corrid 
said thickly Talk sense, Leila! And keep s har then skipped nimbly back, closing his door without a sound 
headed Dutchman for yourself ou feel that wa out Ss a Lane I all that’s he he breathed to 
it. J don't want to butt in. I only thought I himself, and sat dow ather sudder n the edge of the 
times’ sake — perhaps you'd bed 

Good-night.’’ she managed to say, her disgust almos After a while he rose and crept to the door, opened 

strangling her. rlued his eves to the crack in time to catch a glimpse of 

And he went, furtively, heavy-footed, perplexed, ir Siward entering his own corridor alon« 
wardly cursing his blunder in stirring up a sleeping lioness And that night, Mortir ng awake in bed, bu 
whom he had so long mistaken for a dozing cat with schemes, became ‘conscious of a definite idea. It 

For hours he sat in his room, or pace d along the four took shape ind atur at it actual 
walls, doubtful, chagrined, furious by turns Once he shocked his moral sens+ hen it seared } 
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“Roy! You dare not 
do - id 

**T tell you I 

**You dare not!” 

The palpitating silence 
lengthened; slowly the 
blood left the swollen 
veins. Heavy, pendulous 
lip hanging, he stared at 
her from distended 
realizing that he had for- 
gotten himself. She was 
right. He dared not. And 
she held the whip-hand as 
usual. 

For every suspicion he 
could entertain she had 
evidence of a certainty to 
match it; for every chance 
that he might have to prove 
anything, she had twenty 
proven facts. And heknew 
it. Why they had, during 
all these years, made any 
outward pretense of con- 
jugal unity they alone 


eyes, 


knew. The modus vivendi 
suited them better than 
divoree; that was ap- 


parent, or had been until 
recently. Recently Leila 
Mortimer had changed 
become subdued and soft- 
ened to a degree that had 
perplexed her husband 
Her attitude toward him 
lacked a little of the bitter- 
and contempt 
usually reserved for him 
in private; she had become 
more prudent, almost cau- 
tious at times. 

**T’ll tell you one thing,’ 
he said with a sudden 
snarl; ‘‘you’d better be 
careful there is no gossip 
about you and Plank.”’ 

She reddened under the 
insult. 

‘‘Now we'll see,”” he con- 
tinued venomously, ‘how 
far you can go alone.” 

‘Do you suppose,” she 
asked calmly, ‘‘that I am 
afraid of a divorce court?’ 

The question so frankly 
astonished him that he sat 
agape, unable to reply. 
For years he had very 
naturally supposed her to 
be afraid of it—afraid of 


ness she 








not being qualified to 

obtain it. Indeed, he had 

taken that for granted as the very corner-stone of their 
mutual toleration. Had he been an ass to do so? A 
vague alarm took possession of him; for, with that under- 
standing, he had not been atall careful of his own behavior, 
neither had he been at any particular pains to conceal his 
doings from her. His alarm increased. What had he 
against her, after all, except ancient suspicions now so 
confused and indefinite that memory itself outlawed the 
case, if it ever really existed? What had she against 
him? Facts—unless she was more stupid than any of 
her sex he had ever encountered. And now, this defiance, 
this increasing prudence, this subtle change in her, began 

















“About This Man Plank,”’ He Began, Louder than He Had Intended Mortimer settling her 
» the forward seat of 

drew out a memorandum-book and stood under a lighted | t ‘ he i 
sconce, studying the figures. H sses at SI ‘ ‘ ed |} ich the 
staggered him, but he had looked to | vife heretofore , } himself ‘ e tonneau 
such emergencies a } . — . ‘ ‘ 

Certainly the time had come for | ‘ metl f 
But what —if his wife was going to strike suc g ‘ ve ‘ } f 
the very face of decency Certainly a h Dar he er } 
days was without honor in his own household So she } th } 

His uneasiness had produced a raging th He with it freedom f ‘ f 
punched an electric button with his fleshy thun and demand or « m fr ' 
prowled around, waiting. Nobody came; he puncl roam about 1 ire 
again, and looked at his watch It astonished hir find Ah, that " 
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hurrying youth of hers to catch her breath once more, 
and stand still, and look back a day or two and remember. 

So, to breakfast all alone was delicious; to stroll, un- 
hurried, to the sideboard and leisurely choose among the 
fresh, cool fruits; to loiter over cream-jug and cereal; to 
saunter out into the freshness of the world and breathe it, 
and feel the sun warming cheek and throat, and the little 
breezes from a sunlit sea stirring the bright strands of 
her hair. 

In the increasing brilliancy of the sunshine she stretched 
out her hands, warming them daintily as she might twist 
them before the fire on the hearth. And here, at the 
fragrant hearth of the world, she stood, sweet and fresh as 
the morning itself, untroubled gaze intensely blue with the 
tint of the purple sea, sensitive lips scarcely parting in the 
dreaming smile that made her eyes more wonderful. 

As the warmth grew on land and water, penetrating her 
body, a faintly delicious glow responded in her heart 
nothing at first wistful in the serene sense of well-being, 
stretching her rounded arms skyward in the unaccustomed 
luxury of a liberty which had become the naively uncon- 
scious licenseofachild. The poise of sheer heaith stretched 
her to tiptoe; then the graceful tension relaxed, and her 
smooth fingers uncurled, tightened, and fell limp as her 
arms fell and her superb young figure straightened, con- 
fronting the sea. 

Out over the rain-wet, odorous grass she picked her way, 
skirts swung high above the delicate contour of ankle and 
limb, following a little descending path she knew full of 
rocky angles, swept by pendant sprays of blackberry, 
and then down under the jutting rock, south through 
thickets of wild cherry along the crags, until before her 
the way opened downward again where a tiny crescent 
beach glimmered white hot in the sun. 

From his bedroom window Mortimer peeped forth, 
following her progress with a leer. 

As she descended, noticing the rifts of bronzing seaweed 
piled along the tide mark, her foot dislodged a tiny triangle 
of rock, which rolled clattering and ringing below; and as 
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she sprang lightly to the sand, a man, lying full length and 
motionless as the heaped seaweed, raised himself on one 
arm, turning his sun-dazzled eyes on her. 

The dull shock of surprise halted her as Siward rose to 
his feet, still dazed, the sand running from his brown 
shooting-clothes over his tightly-strapped puttees. 

‘‘Have you the faintest idea that I supposed you were 
here?’’ she asked briefly. Then, frank in her disappoint- 
ment, she looked up at the cliffs overhead, where her line 
of retreat lay. 

‘“‘Why did you not go with the others?” she added, 
unsmiling. 

‘*I—don't know. I will, if you wish.”” He had colored, 
slowly, the frank disappointment in her face penetrating 
his surprise; and now he turned around, instinctively, 
also looking for the path of retreat. 

‘‘Wait,’’ she said, aware of her own crude attitude and 
confused by it; ‘‘wait a moment, Mr. Siward. I don’t 
mean to drive you away.” 

‘It’s self-exile,”” he said quietly; ‘‘quite voluntary, I 
assure you.” 

“Mr. Siward!”’ 

And, as he looked up coolly, ‘‘Have you nothing more 
friendly to say to me? Is your friendship for me so 
limited that my first caprice oversteps the bounds? Must 
I always be in dread of wounding you when I give you the 
privilege of knowing me better than anybody ever knew 
me—of seeing me as I am, with all my faults, my failings, 
my impulses, my real self? I don’t know why 
the pleasure of being alone to-day should have meant 
exclusion for you, too. It was the unwelcome shock of 
seeing anybody —-a selfish enjoyment of myself —that sur- 
prised me into rudeness. That is all. Can you 
not understand ?”’ 

“I think so. I meant no criticism— 

“Wait, Mr. Siward!’’ she commanded as he moved 
slowly toward the path. ‘‘ You force me to say other things 
which you have no right to hear. After last 
night’’--the vivid tint grew in her face—‘‘after such a 
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night, is it not—natural—for a girl to creep off somewhere 
by herself and try to think a little?”’ 

He had turned full on her; the answering color crept 
to his forehead. 

“Is that why?” he asked slowly. 

“Is it not a reason?”’ 

“‘It was my reason—for being here.’’ 

She bit her bright lip. This trend to the conversation 
was ominous, and she had meant to do her drifting alone 
in still sun-dreams, fearing no witness, no testimony, no 
judgment save her own self in court with herself. 

“‘I—I suppose you cannot go—now,” she reflected 
innocently. 

“Indeed I can, and must.”’ 

‘‘And leave me here to dig in the sand with my heels? 
Merci!” 

‘*Do you mean—— 

“T certainly do, Mr. Siward. I don’t want to dream, 
now; I don’t care to reflect. I did, but here you come 
blundering into my private world and upset my calculations 
and change my intentions! It’s a shame, especially as 
you've been lying here doing what I wished to do for good- 
ness knows how long!”’ 

‘I’m going,”’ he said, looking at her curiously. 

‘‘Then you are very selfish, Mr. Siward.”’ 

‘*We will call it that,”’ he said with an odd laugh. 

‘Very well.”” She seated herself on the sand and calmly 
shook out her skirts. 

‘‘About what time would you like to be called?”’ he 
asked smilingly. 

“Thank you, I shall do no sun-dreaming.’ 

‘Please. It is good for you.” 

‘No, it isn’t good at all. And I am grateful to you for 
waking me,”’ she retorted with a sudden gay malice that 
subdued him. And she, delicate nose in the air, laughingly 
watching him, went on with her punishment: ‘‘ You see 
what you’ve done, don’t you?—saved me from an entire 
morning wasted in sentimental reverie over what might 
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AN ACCIDENTAL PLUTOCRAT 
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T WAS nearing noon when the 

Capricorn drew gradually 

nearer to the coast, finally 
heading for a shoal that looked to 
be unusually dangerous. The long stretch of reef had 
fringed the shore for miles, projecting from the water like 
the jagged spine of some monster sea-serpent, and the 
waves boiled and bubbled and frothed over it in a most 
uncomfortable manner. Captain Pike himself was at the 
wheel, his gray eye fixed ahead with calculating certainty. 
A turn, a veer, a quick reverse, a sharp plunge ahead, and 
they had threaded the barrier. The water seemed shallow 
and threatening inside, but the steersman picked his way 
with unerring skill, dashing directly for the sheer wall 
of red rock just ahead. 

Young Mr. Hugg, up in the peak of the deck with Miss 
Vanstarvesynt, rose excitedly. The cliffs upon which they 
were plunging towered up two hundred feet, rugged and 
shadow-streaked and most uncompromising] y hard-looking. 
It did not seem possible that the ship could escape destruc- 
tion. Either the captain had gone mad, or there had been 
some dreadful accident! Mr. G. Russell Cleve and Grace 
Doty came breathlessly crowding forward, joining the other 
young couple. Mrs. Doty rushed into her stateroom and 
climbed into her berth, where she would be safe no matter 
what happened. The elder Vanstarvesynts sat unmoved. 
If they had to die, they would do it decently and without 
any undignified commotion. At no time on the voyage had 
they been of so much credit to Mr. Vanstarvesynt’s six 
successive forefathers as at the present moment. 

Only one other couple was equally calm, but the Ro- 
mance deserved no credit for it. The Romance consisted of 
Miss Ida Doty and Mr. Swain, and, absorbed in the bliss of 
silently holding hands, It did not know that there was a 
hubbub aboard or a death-threatening cliff ahead. 

Master Belmont Vanstarvesynt found Jimmy Doty 
clutching him by the arm. 

Kin you swim?” demanded Jimmy. “I kin. Four 
ways. Overhand, an’ on m’ back, an’ dog-fashion, an’ 
frog-fashion! 

**T have merely been taught plain swimming and diving,” 
confessed Master Belmont, his soul bathed in sudden bitter- 
ness. Sometimes it was hard to live up to a string of illus- 

rious grandfathers, and sometimes it was hard not to envy 
common boys like this mere tradesman's son. He moved 
away to himself 

Forward in the peak of the deck the two couples of 
young people, heretofore the oil and water of shipboard 
society, had become reassorted under the stress of immi- 
nent peril. Miss Vanstarvesynt, the daughter of Fore- 
fathers, was persistently unaware that she was allowing 
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“Say, Grace, Just You Keep on Being Friendly 
With that Young Hugg” 


herself to grip the sleeve of G. Russell Cleve, black-haired 
Commercial Adventurer, and he hesitated to call her atten- 
tion to the pleasant fact. Miss Doty, daughter of mere 
Trade —ginghams, thread, nutmegsand the like —looked up 
and found at her side Steven Hugg, son of crisp, new Money. 
He smiled down at her reassuringly. He was pink and 
plump like his father, though quite a bit taller and ever so 
much more athletic. No doubt he could swim splendidly. 

Mr. Doty and the elder Mr. Hugg found themselves con- 
fronting each other, wide-eyed, in the centre of the deck. 
Mr. Hugg was pale, but Mr. Doty was the more excited of 
the two. He suddenly shook his pudgy finger in Mr. Hugg’s 
face. 

‘The plutocrats are the ruination of this country!”’ he 
declared with deadly vehemence. 

At that moment there appeared an opening in the impen- 
etrable cliff where there had been no opening. It was a 
sidling entrance, much like the secretive flap to a small 
circus tent, where a vast vertical wedge of rock overlapped 
another vast vertical wedge, leaving a narrow passageway 
that could scarcely be seen a hundred yards away. 

It was a breathless bit of seamanship. Once only the 
vessel slightly scraped in its passage, and then it slowly 


emerged into fairyland. Before 
them lay a placid, oval lake, mirror- 
ing in its clear expanse a vast, 
rugged circle of sky-line, where the 
surrounding walls of granite shut off this retreat from the 
rest of the world. On the sea side of the lake the red 
granite cliffs rose sheer from the water. On the far side 
there was a sloping, pebbly shore, leading back to a beau- 
tiful, green-carpeted valley, and beyond the valley was a 
forest of waving trees that sloped back and upward to 
where the red cliffs again sprang up in a frowning barrier 
against the outside world. A warm sun flooded forest and 
valley and lake, and birds of brilliant plumage flitted to and 
fro in the balmy air. 

“*Gee!”’ said Jimmy Doty. 

Even Mrs. Vanstarvesynt was forced to commend Nature 
for the very praiseworthy effort made in her behalf. 

‘‘Quite impressive,” she graciously admitted. 

The Romance shifted a trifle and got a better hand-hold. 
Mrs. Hugg quietly hid the two life-preservers she had been 
trying to dispose about her ample person. Miss Vanstar- 
vesynt let go of Mr. Cleve’s sleeve. 

Captain Pike suddenly appeared among them. 

‘“‘This is Pike’s Cove,”’ he announced, addressing them 
collectively. ‘‘ Nobody knows about this place but me and 
my crew. It’s mighty interesting, this place— and another 
interesting thing is my cargo. I might as well tell you the 
truth about my cargo. The hold of theCapricorn is chocked 
solid with rifles and ammunition for President Trojas, and 
he has to have ’em. You see, the Chilean Revolution has 
broke out ahead o’ time. That dispatch-boat that jumped 
out o’ the fog this mornin’ brought the news. Valparaiso 
Bay just now is about the nervousest place on the globe; 
air plumb full o’ flyin’ iron, an’ water jammed thick with 
torpedoes. Now, here’s my fix: I can’t take you with me 
into the chance of a scrimmage; I can’t spare the time to 
put back to Callao, an’ I can’t land you at some coastwise 
town on account 0’ spies. So I reckon you folks will just 
have to camp out here for a day or so till I can come back 
and pick you up. Awful nice place, this.” 

A hawk in a chicken-yard could not have created more 
commotion. Mrs. Vanstarvesynt, the first to regain con- 
sciousness, announced with cold finality that the thing was 
impossible. 

‘**Exactly,”” agreed her husband, and told the captain 
about it. Mr. Vanstarvesynt had a first cousin who was 
Minister to France, a second cousin who was brother-in- 
law to a member of the President’s Cabinet, and a brother 
who was United States Consul at Valparaiso. 

‘*And you don’t want any international complications, I 
am sure, my good man,”’ he advised the captain. 
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“I should say not!” agreed the captain 
“You folks had better be hustlin’ your 
traps together as fast as youcan. We're “ 
losin’ an awful lot o’ time.” 

Mr. Vanstarvesynt fell back annoyed 
he said so--and gave way to Mr. Hugg, 
who tried the force of bribery. G. Russell 
Cleve threatened the power of the South 
American West Coast Guarantee Invest- 
ment and Development Company. Toall 
these weighty arguments the captain was 
obdurate. To the last one he guffawed. 

Mr. Cleve, nevertheless, was the first 
one to take it philosophically. His keen 
black eyes held resource in their depths, 
and he suddenly asked the captain who 
owned Pike's Cove. 

“Chile, I reckon,”’ replied the captain. 

Mr. Cleve then wanted to know the 
latitude and longitude, which the captain 
told him with great exactness; the dis- 
tance from San Francisco, which the 
captain approximated; and what the 
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parting. Then he rowed away, leaving the 
Pike’s Cove Colony, incongruous socia 
chow-chow that 


And Captain Pike never came back 


was, to its own devices 


Mm 
NCARCELY had the Capricorr disap- 


peared than the broad, roon 


the Dotys, looming white inthe centre of the 
encampment and dominating it complet 
became a subject of discord Mr Var 
starvesynt felt, and ) istly that it sl 1d 


be hers by right of birth and breeding and 


social preéminence 


Chalmers,”’ she directed vou reall 
must go over and rent that tent It 
quite pre posterous that those trade speop! 
should have such superior accommoda 
tions.’ 

Exactly,”’ agreed her husband 


started to look after the matter 
At precisely the same moment Mr. H 


started from his own quarters on a similar 


captain intended to do with his. secret errand. Seeing Mr. Vanstarvesynt, he 
knowledge of the place, which the captain hurried. It was quite impossible for a 
flatly refused to divulge. In nowise cast b. Vanstarvesynt to hurry, and so Mr. Hu 
down by the rebuff, Mr. Cleve wrote a “| Curried a Horse for My Dinner reached the tent first and he bought it 
letter which the captain afterward doubt- for Over a Year When I was two hundred dollars, spot cash, giving } 
fully promised to deliver in Valparaiso a Young Man” own tent to boot. Mr 


The tormented mariner hoped that 
now he would be permitted to escape, but before he 
could reach the companionway Mr. Doty confronted him 
with his ominous finger up and his whiskers quivering. 
‘Is, or is not, this proceeding a high-handed outrage 
he demanded. 
“It is!’’ roared Captain Pike, and then went below to 
swear most horribly at the cook. 


il 

HE task of getting the luggage ashore was a huge one. 
First came the trunks of the Vanstarvesynts, six in 
number and all old and respectable and belabeled. Then 
ten trunks for the Huggs, all shockingly bright and expen- 
sive. Then one trunk, three barrels and six huge packing 
cases for the Dotys, a big tent for the Dotys, a plow and a 
harrow and a reaper for the Dotys, a crate of spades and 
picks and hoes and rakes for the Dotys, a churn, a sewing- 
machine and a washing-machine for the Dotys, six cots, 
six camp stools, a camp cooking outfit, and, lastly, a horse 
and a cow, all for the Dotys. The ex-merchant had come 
prepared to revel in hardship and work, and, the dream of 
his life about to be fulfilled, had brought along all the para- 
phernalia of those blissful and long-anticipated farming 
delights. Also he had brought with him all the stock of 
general merchandise that he had not been able to dispose of 
in his Grand Closing-Out Sale. Some of it might come 
handy on that Argentine farm to which the Dotys were 

going. 

G. Russell Cleve brought his own luggage ashore in a 
suit-case. 

Captain Pike’s crew worked like Trojans. They first 
helped Mr. Doty to put up his big, snow-white tent, as being 
the handiest and most showy thing to do, and then they 
turned their attention to the problem of housing the rest of 
the colony. The captain came to Mrs. Vanstarvesynt with 
a clever idea. 

‘Suppose we see if Mr. Doty won't let you women-folks 
all use his tent, and then let us put up another one with 
tarpaulins and spare sails for the men-folks,”’ he suggested. 

Mrs. Vanstarvesynt crippled his intellect with a calm, 
but firm, gesture. The possibility of the Vanstarvesynt 
ladies living in such intimacy with the women-folks of a 
tradesman and with a steut matron who donned diamonds 
at daybreak was too preposterous for explanation. 

“Quite, quite out of the question,”’ she assured him, in 
such a manner that Captain Pike, at certain times extremely 
distrustful of his language, rowed right off to the ship to 
relieve his need of forceful expression on the cook. 

Two dingy tents were erected, one on either side of the 
Doty camp, but at some little distance from it, and then a 
very small one was constructed of one solitary sail for Mr. 
Cleve and Mr. Swain. It was away at the far end of the 
valley, beyond the Hugg headquarters — where a naturally 
water-shedded bank formed a convenient rear wall — and 
was a queer-looking contrivance in which one could not 
possibly stand up nor comfortably lie down. The captain, 
after he had furnished it sumptuously with two hammocks, 
showed it to the prospective occupants with some trepida- 
tion, but with a willingness to fight if need be. No battle 
was necessary. Mr. Swain was too happily benumbed to 
notice anything whatever, and Mr. Cleve merely paused 
long enough to find a name for it; then, dubbing it ‘‘the 
Kennel,” he cheerfully flung his suit-case inside. 

Supper was brought, smoking hot, from the ship, the 
colony was stocked with canned goods and like provisions, 
and the captain stepped into his yawl. 

“IT reckon that you'll have such a good time you'll be 
kind of sorry when I come back to get you,”’ he said in 





walked back to his own 
impairment of his dignity whatever, and reported the 


circumstance. 





Bought it!’ commented his wife How ostent: 
Iexactly,”’ said Mr. Vanstarvesynt I i 
The entire proceedings of the day are p 
tested the lady, and to add to her distress t h of 
Gertrude Vanstarvesynt at that moment floated up fr 
the beach. It was a free laugh, an unrestrained laugt 


almost boisterous, in fact not at all in the set Vanstar 


vesynt form of four diminishing and carefully modulated 


ha’s.”’ It was a deliberate defiance, too, that laugh 

The sun had just gone down behind a horizon of salmor 
pink. The western sky, above the now dark cliffs a 
the lake, was filled with a mass of gauze-like clouds that 
spun out upon their under sides in glossy filaments like a 





huge tangle of scarlet silk thread 
there floated a fleet of tiny 


pearl-gray clouds, each with a 
vivid carmine keel rhe gold of the sunset blended uy 





behind these, through softly changing shades of yellow and 
pale green to the darkening steel blue of the vault overhead 
The four young peeple had been studying the riot of color 
in deep absorption. It was G. Russell Cleve who had first 
given voice to his emotions. 

‘It beats the band, don't it?"’ he observed lf a fello 
could just scrape off that color up there and put it in tube 
he could make Standard Oil look like a peanut-stand { 
profits. Why, there’s enough red on that mass of cloud 
make a carload. I don’t know but you could sell stoch 
the company, anyhow. The Consolidated Pink Sky Cor 
poration would look pretty bright on a chromo-printed 
prospectus.’ 

It was then that Gertrude Vanstarvesynt, after a1 





ment of puzzled sensations, detected that she was goit 
laugh, and with swift determination she decided to forsak« 
precedent and let her lungs haveachance at it. Shestopped 
and listened to herself critically On the whol he rathe 
liked it. The others were laughing, too, but with them the 
act was not an epoch. She started in again and laughed 
until the rest were through 

Mr. Doty at that moment broke up the party by calling 
Grace. Mr. Steven Hugg walked back with her. Up it 
front of their own tent Mr. and Mrs. Vanstarvesynt confi 
dently waited for Gertrude also to make her excuses at on 
but they found it necessary at last to send Master Belmont 
after her. Mr. Cleve walked thoughtfully over to the 


} 


Kennel. It rather dawned upon him that Master Belmont 
without being so rude as to mention it, had conveyed to 
him the disapproval of the entire Vanstarvesynt famil 
past, present and future. One could scarcely say that he 
was crushed, however. 

When Grace and Steven Hugs \ 
they found the elder Hugg there buying cots at ten dollar 
aplece 

‘‘And you don’t want a patent stove-lid-lifter, « 
asked Mr Doty, his instincts of salesmanship now full 
aroused. ‘‘It’s a fine, handy thing to have. Besides th 
stove-lid-lifter it’s an ice-pick, tack and claw hammer 
scissors-and-knife-sharpener, file, screw- r, corksere 
wrench and can-opener. Ten distinct and separate tools 
in one, and only half a dollar. Grace, go get one and show 
it to the gentlemen.”’ 

If Miss Doty was embarrassed by this she never flinched 
She dived into the partly unpacked box, and presently 
came up with one of the combination lifters. If her cheek 
were a bit pink, of course they were made so by the exertion 
only. She handed the lifter to her father, but looked Steven 
Hugg defiantly square in the eye. 

‘I'll take it,”’ suddenly decided that young man 
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“And the Cots, now: I Imagine We Have Them About Paid 


for,’ Suggested Mr. Vanstarvesynt 
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fatal moment when she accidently pressed the clutch of the 
reel and locked it, and a second later the pole was out of 
her hands and ten feet from shore. Involuntarily she 
rushed after it—and stopped with the water above her 
shoe-tops. She turned to scramble back in time to see 
Steven Hugg throw his bath-robe on the beach, and then 
his splendid self, flash, into the lake. Breathlessly she 
watched first one broad shoulder and then the other emerge 
from the water, rhythmically and roundly, and then he had 
the pole and was letting the fish drag him. To and fro 
they fought until, by a lucky chance, Steven got the line 
over a pile of rocks near the shore; and then he played the 
fish artistically down and came dragging it, still feebly 
fighting, in upon the sands. 

‘Fifteen pounds if he weighs an ounce!"’ he gloated. 
‘Isn't he a beauty?” 

“Glorious! You must help us eat him if you will,”’ she 


offered. ‘We are going to have him for breakfast.”’ 
“T’ve been counting on just that treat,’’ he rejoined, 
slipping on his bath-robe. ‘'I'll go right in and put on my 


toggery, now that I've had my plunge.” 

They both laughed over his unexpected swim, and then 
he went swinging up to the white tent. Grace gazed after 
him in frank admiration. The beautiful picture of him, 
flashing, athletic and clean-limbed, into the lake, was 
permanent with her and occupied the big gilt frame in her 
mental photograph gallery. 

1 didn’t suppose rich people could be so nice and 
friendly and commonplace,”’ she reflected, then suddenly 
remembered with dismay that she had intended to be 
quite distant with him the next time they met. 

The sun was just finishing the gilding of the Pike’s Cove 
sea-wall as the Dotys, Mr. Swain and the Junior Hugg 
sat on the Doty camp stools to a good breakfast of fresh 
figs, fish, soft-boiled eggs and coffee with fresh cream. It 
was a pleasant, talkative breakfast, and the hero of the 
meal was the mighty fisherman, Mr. Hugg. 

‘For the son of a money-pirate he’s rather a likable 
young man,”’ Mr. Doty admitted afterward. 

‘He's the swellest mash Grace ever had,’ volunteered 
Jimmy, and his sister Ida, awakening suddenly from her 
dreams, amazed him by boxing his ears? Love was a 
thing too sacred for flippancy Mr. Swain smiled dreamily 
and sought the soft hand that had slapped, with no sense 
of warning that the act might have been prophetic. 

Steven Hugg gave such an enthusiastic description of 
hs breakfast that the appetite of the Senior Hugg began to 
pain him. He went right over to the Dotys with his hair 
still standing 

‘You wouldn't be offended if we'd offer to board with 
you until the captain returns, would you?”’ he inquired, 
sniffing the aroma of coffee. 

I sheuld say not,’ replied Mr. Doty ‘“We've come 
thousands of miles after money.”’ 

Mr. Hugg gravely shook hands with him. 

‘I curried a horse for my dinner for over a year when I 
was a young man,” he said. ‘I'll have mother over for 
breakfast in afew minutes. I suppose a dollar a meal will 
be about right, eh? 

Mr. Doty carefully suppressed his enthusiasm and said 
that it was, and then Mr. Hugg hurried away to comb his 
hair and put on his collar. This was the start. Before 
night, the odor of fragrant coffee and some approximate 
roast turkey that Mr. Doty had brought down in the forest, 
had conquered the colony, making the smell of corned beef 
and all other canned goods unbearable--and the Dotys 
were boarding every hungry soul in the place 

“There's no use in talking, a plutocrat or so does come 
in mighty handy now and then,” observed Mr. Doty 

After lunch that day Miss Vanstarvesynt sought the 
cool shade of the edge of the forest. About an hour later 
Mr. Cleve came strolling out to where she sat listening 
to Mr. Doty’s crisp exe-blows. Remembering the Van- 
starvesynt disapproval, he raised his hat with studied 
coolness, and was passing without remark 

‘*Lovely weather,’’ suggested Miss Vanstarvesynt 

‘Very,” he admitted, pausing tentatively. If there was 
to be a snub administered, he meant to land the first one 
himself. 

“Tt was lovely weather yesterday,’’ she informed him 
with intentional inanity, and smiled invitingl) 

“Great,” he enthusiastically agreed as he wheeled 
sharply and came back 

They exchanged a momentary glance of uncertainty 

“Have you been picking out a location for a new bunga- 
low?” she asked, by way of starting a conversation 

Well, not exactly,” he said with bland deliberatior 

I am merely taking an afternoon off to look over my 
property, and the more I see of it the better I like it. This 
is all mine!” And he gave a comprehensive sweep of his 
arm over forest, valley and lake! 


Vv 
T FOREST, valley and lake Miss Vanstarvesynt gazed 
4A in stupefaction, following the lordly wave of Mr. 
Cleve’s hand. He claimed all this as hisown! But how? 
‘Your property?’’ she gasped. 
really I had no idea 


‘Il beg pardon, but 
” and she paused, bewildered. 
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Mr. Vanstarvesynt had a First Cousin Who was Minister to France, 
a Second Cousin Who was Brother-in-Law to a Member 
of the President’s Cabinet, and a Brother Who 
was United States Consul! at Valparaiso 


‘I suppose not,”’ he comfortably replied. ‘‘ It was only 
last night that I laid claim to it, but I might as well count 
myself the practical owner of it. You see, I sent a letter 
by Captain Pike to my friend Dan Caffery in Santiago 
they call him Don Dan down there—and told him to pur- 
chase this place from the Government, organize a company 
and keep the big end of the stock for us. I sent him my 
proxy and my power of attorney, as near as I could figure 
them out, and I know Dan. He’s got a pull down there 
like a traction engine, and can just about buy this place for 
a cigarette. Before we leave here I'll be president of the 
Chilean Pike’s Cove Concessions Company. ’ 

She gazed at him in breathless fascination. 

‘“How very clever,’ she said admiringly. ‘‘I suppose 
you could even collect a rental from us for occupying this 


place.”’ 
“Oh, I wouldn't think of that,’’ he generously replied, 
and then his boyish laugh came to belie his gravity. ‘‘To 


tell you the truth,’ he went on, ‘‘I’m just dying to be a 
captain of industry, and this is the first opportunity I’ve 
seen. You'd never believe how hard it is to get a chance 
to be dishonest.” 

The daughter of so many generations of people ever so 
much better than their neighbors actually laughed at this 
terrible confession, and swept her skirts aside for him to sit 
down beside her and tell more. 

Mr. Cleve was easily the most important man at the 
dinner-table that evening. The Huggs and the Van- 
starvesynts could not possibly mix, and of course the Dotys 
were utterly improbable, even if not impossible, so the meal 
would have been a solidly frozen affair had it not been for 
the promoter’s claim upon Pike’s Cove, which Gertrude 
deftly introduced as a topic of absorbing interest. 

* The Chilean Pike’s Cove Concessions Company is really 
only the parent or concession-selling organization,” he 
explained with but very little urging, ‘‘and of course my 
partner and I will retain practically the entire stock. I 
can let you all in on the branch organizations, however. 
Now, for instance, there is the Pike’s Cove Tuberculosis 
SanitariumCompany. We might organize that to-morrow. 
On behalf of the Concessions Company I will agree, now, 
to give a concession to the Sanitarium Company for five 
thousand dollars in cash and ten per cent. of the stock.” 

‘‘Bat—but could a sanitarium be made to pay here?” 
objected Mr. Doty. ‘It’s so far away, and - 

“Why, man, you don’t think we'd actually try to butid a 
sanitarium here, do you?" inquired Mr. Cleve, aghast. 

“Why, I thought " hesitated Mr. Doty, and stopped 
as he noted the pitying eyes of the other men fixed on him. 

‘No, this is the way it is done.’”’ Mr. Cleve then care- 
fully explained, taking pity on his ignorance. ‘‘ We have 
the location, to start with. It’s really not essential, but 
it’s better. Then we organize our company. We don’t put 
in any money except, when we go away from here, for a 
little printing and the salary of a man who can wear a silk 
hat and look as if it belonged to him. / could do that. 
The gilt seals and red ribbons and printing will cost the 
most, but they ought to, for that’s what the public really 
buys—and the profit is enormous. Well, we issue our 
stock, two kinds of it, the kind we sell to the public, and the 
kind that allows us to do as we please with their money 
We sell the first kind. Now, as individuals we have pur- 
chased the location or concession. As directors we next 
purchase it from ourselves as individuals, paying for it all 
that we have received from the sale of stock, less the ex- 
pense of selling. This represents our first profit. Our 
second profit is when we sell our own private stock and get 
out. The public now has the stock and the location, and 
they go ahead and build the sanitarium if they feel like it 
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and have the money to spare. That's none of our affair. 
We've got our share and we're satisfied. Isn't that about 
right, Mr. Hugg?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hugg thoughtfully, ‘‘you’re a little 
mixed as to actual detail, but in the end it comes out just 
about as you say.” 

Mr. Doty was a man of persistent appetite, but he had 
now ceased to eat. Food no longer interested him. 

“Of course, if we think it best to stay in,”’ continued Mr. 
Cleve, ‘‘we hold our inside stock and kindly allow the 
public to build our sanitarium, equip it, do our advertising 
and fill it with patients. Then we give out an item to the 
newspapers that Pike’s Cove breeds tuberculosis germs 
faster than the protected increase of a family of gnats, 
and buy up the outstanding stock for seven cents on the 
dollar. The public has thus given us our sanitarium and 
we have the stock. I may be a little bit awkward about 
the details, as Mr. Hugg suggests, but I think I have the 
general idea.” 

Mr. Vanstarvesynt gravely nodded. 

‘‘In the main you are right, though you will need a little 
advice and instruction along at first,’’ agreed Mr. Hugg. 
‘You have the makings of a great financier in you. As 
for the sanitarium, I don’t mind going in myself. It 
sounds good.”’ 

““Sounds good!"’ exclaimed Mr. Cleve. “It 7s good! 
Why, just listen: South America! The people back home 
just ache and ache to throw money away down here. And 
tuberculosis! Why, any foolish tuberculosis cure can 
get column after column of free advertisement every day, 
from the Kennebec to the Chilkoot, and there you are. It 
even seems a pity to waste any expense on a prospectus.” 

Mr. Doty gasped. The mysteries of high finance had 
been made clear at last. 

‘‘And—and may I get in?” he timidly ventured. 

“In? Weare all in,’’ Mr. Cleve assured him. ‘‘There’s 
just the right number here properly to cut the melon.”’ 

Mr. Vanstarvesynt made an impressive gesture. He 
was about to speak. 

‘‘Any enterprise which tends to relieve the ravages of 
the Great White Plague is most laudable and praiseworthy, 
and you are at liberty to use my name as a director—on the 
usual terms,’’ he offered, after the public-spirited manner 
of other dignified gentlemen who need the money in spite 
of illustrious grandfathers —and the success of the Pike’s 
Cove Tuberculosis Sanitarium Company was assured. 

There was none so pleased with the prospect as Mr. Doty. 
As he was about to retire for the night he confided his joy 
to his wife. 

“To think of me being mixed up with plutocrats in a 
stock company~—in on the ground floor!’ he blissfully 
exclaimed. 

‘And their families so fashionable!"’ his wife supple- 
mented with a sigh of content. 

“I’ve always hated plutocrats,’’ he said. ‘I hate ‘em 
vet, but if they’d only use their money for the benefit of 
their fellow-man it wouldn’t be so bad. These ain’t such 
a mean pair now, if you just take ’em as men.” 

‘‘I’m sure I'd be more sociable than either Mrs. Hugg or 
Mrs. Vanstarvysunt if I was to be fashionable,”’ said Mrs. 
Doty. These two had reduced the problem of amicable 
conversation to a fine art, and by a very simple process. 
Both always talked cheerfully upon their own subjects and 
both were content. 

“The best part of it all is how easy it turns out to be,” 
he went on. ‘‘It’s a wonder to me why everybody ain't 
rich when it’s such a simple trick to make money.”’ 

“That silk dress Mrs. Hugg had on must of cost three 
dollars a yard if it cost a cent,"’ replied his wife. 

“And another thing that struck me is this,’’ he said in 
answer: ‘‘I had always thought that there must be some- 
thing dishonest about these stock deals, and I’m so glad 
to find out that it’s all so legitimate and—and upright!" 
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IMMY DOTY perhaps liked the place better than any 

of them. 

‘“‘Gee!”’ said he, straggling in on the first day with a hat 
fullofeggs. ‘‘I founda place up on the rocks where there’s 
about a million big birds. I killed a snake 'n’ three toads ’n’ 
got lost comin’ home. This is the bulliest place I ever 
seen. I bet I k’n lick that Belmont with m’ eyes shut.” 

That day he had no chance to try conclusions with the 
scion of the Vanstarvesynts, but he kept busy, just the 
same. He climbed into a tree after what he took to bea 
squirrel. It bit his thumb when cornered, and he fell from 
the top branch, but he was only stunned for about half 
an hour. Mrs. Doty wept and worked over him, and her 
efforts were rewarded. Shortly afterward he proved his 
soundness by straddling the ridge-pole of the tent, nearly 
breaking it down, and she paddled him with a board, which 
was a great relief to her. 

Next day the industrious Jimmy found a boiling spring, 
and Master Belmont happened upon him just as he had 
scalded his foot through trying to wade in it. 

‘I dare you to knock that leaf off’n my shoulder,” 
invited Jimmy by way of friendly overture, advancing the 
shoulder in question. 




















“Why should I: 
away. 

He found Jimmy again in front of him. 

“I k’n lick you with one hand tied behine m’ 
declared Jimmy, but without any personal 
speak of. 

‘I do not care to fight,”’ 
again turned away 

‘* Let’s wrestle,"’ suggested Jimmy, once more barring the 
path, and Master Belmont declined even that offer 

“Then I'm a-goin’ t’ slap your face, Booby,” said Jimmy, 
and did it. 

Somewhere back in the line of Master Belmont's illus 
trious ancestry there had been strenuous men, and now 
the heir of the Vanstarvesynts suddenly reverted to that 
long extinct type. As much to his own surprise as to 
Jimmy's, he sailed in immediately and they had a most 
enjoyable fight, which wound up in a sprawly cactus bush 
and resulted in scratched faces, torn clothes and a firn 
friendship. 

Thus was one Vanstarvesynt restored to the soil. Like 
a tiger after its first taste of blood, he was untamable 
Boldly throwing off the shackles, he demanded overalls 
like Jimmy Doty's, and announced his unalterable deter 
mination to play in the mud. His grieved and sorrowing 
parents reasoned with hi but not the ghost of a single 
departed ancestor claimed his present veneration, and 
they were forced to leave him to temporary barbarism 
They bought a pair of sme'!l blue overalls from the Dotys 
and turned him loose with heavy hearts 

The purchase of the overalls gave Mr. Doty anidea. On 
the fifth day he rigged up a counter in front of his tent, 
where he displayed the remains of his stock of merchandise 
with prices attached that were nothing less than daring 
Not an article was ticketed at less than a dollar, with the 
single exception of the combination stove-lid-lifters, which 
were left at fifty cents each on account of their quantity 
and probable slow sale. There were rubber balls, chewing- 
gum, dumb watches, overalls, farmers’ straw hats, calico, 
muslin, denims, ribbons, yeast cakes, baking-powder, 
whisk-brooms, paper napkins, egg tin 
pans, one bicycle lamp, three doorbells, and a fine 
line of brass finger-rings and steel watch chains, to 
say nothing of other dust-grimed odds and ends 
From the bottom of a packing-case Mr Doty took 
a gaudy muslin sign and nailed it up on two saplings 
over the counter, then stepped back to read, in calm 

satisfaction: ‘‘Grand Closing-Out Sale.’’ 

He put Grace in charge, and the Junior Hugg 
bought a deck of cards for two dollars the very first 
thing. In fact, if it had not been for him the stock 
would have moved very slowly. He took to spending 

the most of his time at the store, and every time 

Mr. Doty came in sight Mr. Hugg bought 
thing. It would have right to 
monopolize the time of a clerk without proving his 
right to doso. Forawhile he bought nothing but 
combination stove-lid-lifters, but after he had pur- 
chased seven of them Mr. Doty reasoned the matter 
out and put the price of the lifters up to a dollar 
He was anxious enough to get rid of them, but he 
was not going to lose a half-dollar of receipts on 
every sale. He also took to coming around often. 


asked Master Belmont, and turned 
back,” 
rancor to 


replied Master Belmont, and 
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some- 


not looked quite 
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HE deck of cards that her son had bought gave 
Mrs. Hugg an inspiration. Emboldened by the 
continued isolation she invited the Vanstarvesynts 
Jimmy Doty, over for dinner and an evening at whist 
Mrs. Vanstarvesynt was unable to understand the pre- 
sumption. 
‘*The audacity of it is positively annoying," she told her 
husband. ‘‘I shall be indisposed and unable to attend 
‘*Exactly,”’ agreed her husband, and she was about to 
answer with a formal note to that effect when Jimmy 
interposed. 
** You'll have a bully geod time,”’ he informed them wit! 
a pleasant friendliness that glares could not check. ‘‘Maw 
an’ Grace's gittin’ up th’ dinner fer ’em, an’ it’s goin’ t’ be 
somethin’ extry 


per 


preserves an’ jelly, an’ floatin’ islan’, an’ 
cake, an’ hot cornmeal gems, an’ stewed rabbit, an’ mashed 
putaters, an’ canned corn, an’ I don't know what all. 
Grace’s goin’ t’ sing fer ‘em. he spends th’ money! 

Mrs. Vanstarvesynt looked at her husband. He was 
thoughtfully moistening his lips. She paused with her pen 
hovering over the paper. 

‘* After all,”’ she presently observed, ‘‘ there is no need for 
us to be quite so unylk lding f 


Gee! 


It’s really uncharitable of 
us when we are all equally in need of diversion.’ 

“Exactly,” he agreed, again moistening his lips 

This was the wedge. The social revolution, that was to 
be so far-reaching in Pike's Cove, was already under way! 

Mr. G. Russell Cleve, happening to come over to see Mr 
Hugg that afternoon about the formation of the Cordillera 
Nitre Company, also received-an invitation, but it was too 
late forte Vanstarvesynts to withdraw when they heard 
of this affront. After all, though, they were glad that they 
had‘come by the time the dinner was well under way. Mrs. 
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Doty was an excellent cook, and Mrs. Vanstarvesynt quite 


relaxed, allowing the overjoyed Mrs. Hugg to feel that sh 
was entertaining the and that th 
cream Was remaining sweet process! 


real cream of society 


under the 


Cleve was made to forget that he was of the utterly outs 
barbarians, though the Vanstarvesynts shrank as tl 


realized the brutality of the after-cuts they must give } 
to make him understand 
In due after the 


cleared away, the hired talent came in t: 


remains of the feast had 


time 
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dressed in her simple white graduating gown, and it wa 
with perfect self-possession that she 
bower of green vines that 
of the tent. 


sell-possession Dy a simple 


stepped under ti! 


reassuring sn 


Grace pe rmitted her « yes to swim for about 
and then she 
pieces. She hada pretty voice, and the company applaude« 
in the right places, Mrs. Vanstarvesynt punctiliously sto} 
ping her conversation to attend to the detail according t 
her set and perfectly proper formula 
gloves for a professional, eight for a semi 
ten for a society amateur 
got away from fashionable 
moist lashes, at a good, brisk 
She had not gone half the distan« 
Steven caught up with her. 
‘You don’t really think of leaving u he 
We had been counting upon you to make up a secon 


stiffened her good jaw and sang her thre 


six light pats of he 


Grace received six, and then she 
society 


Was aimost a rut 


lk that 


to the 





Doty tent 





professional and 


with pink cheeks and 


had been prepared in the far end 


Mr. Steven Hugg immediately set fire to the 


table of whi 

I'm very sorry, but I don't know how to play whi 
she replied, and made another start for home 

We'll teach you in ten minutes,”’ he offered, detaining 
her Honestly, whist is no game at all, or it wouldn't be 


considered good form 
rruly, l can’t stay 
And she 
Gertrude Vanstarvesynt glided out and joined Steven 
You'll have to coax her,” he laughed, half 


‘she faltered I havea headache 


started again, determined not to be 


cajyoied 


vexed 


i GRAND : 
CLOSING or 
SHE 
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The Purchase of the Overalls Gave Mr. Doty an Idea 


I know how to bring her said Gertrude with a sig! 
I hate to do it, but I suppose I must!"’ And then she ran 
Do you know what will happen she whis 


thres 


after Grace 
Not being able 
ones will go out and throw stones in the lake for amusement 
Mrs 


all four of us are together, and that you left in 


pe red. to play cara we younger! 


Hugg and my mother will then believe that, of course 
order to have 
steven 

‘lh ec me, 


said Grace hastily, and setting her good jaw 


again, she went back. She set herself to learning whist, and 


she learned rapidly. She also defended herself with adn 











rable skill from the two matrons of the party. She had 
never been so pretty or so vivacious in her life, and she 
Was so unusually kind and cajoling to Steven Hu that ne 
was delighted The other men did not ce it, bu ‘ 
women did, and they all knew wh) Open w re ht 
have ensued had not the party been treated to what Mr 
Cleve admiringly termed a ‘‘ hurricane finish 

Whist had become somew of a drag when there was a 
tremendous scuffle outside, and then the nand heir of the 
Vanstarve synts burst in among the cor pany with a rabt 
leg in his hand and his face smeared with preserve H 
white duck suit, donned for the party, was in a shocking 
condition, and the smear of a grimy hand was upon } l 
ing white tic The voice of Jimmy came stridently through 
the night 

Come on outside you fraid calf! ] dare an’ double- 


dare you, an’ who'll take a dare'll steal sheep! 
Master Belmont, having recovered his breat 
and courageously when the others 


arrived at the scene of combat the 1 the 





1, promptl 


dashed outside, and 


two were rolling o1 
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ground, a mere tar ed buncle of wa ar ‘ le 
Steven Hugg and G Ru | Cleve regretfull ey i 
them, and Grace a Gertr k their respe 
rothers home in repentant disgrace 
He’s a plumb bu . o uined Jimr } 
} bleeding nose | . } 
ron } ‘ vhere the 1 e le he ' 
\ y ‘ er yme mor Lex } ited } 
+} had « har th lives The ha no 
( ulit vith a in wt n piace of avin 1 
ndfathers to d for him, had b« ed e1 
! et vn and in hides and her \ 
astout W an who wore seven diamond! at once \ 
il 4 L r ‘ ere ‘i ada nture r ‘ l ‘ 
forme ar t} n had fo nt with the nortt 
iterer Shade f the Grandfather 
I idd the ( re Gertrude did 1 ‘ nf 
Y ant r iater 
Gertrude have 1 beet der ie he 
mother 
Out with the Hap} Quartett he calmly ac 
mitted Do you know, Mr. Cleve i erv clever He 
going to organize the Andes and San Franc oO Siiver ( 
pany in the morning. He has found some stuff that | 
think l lver, | he i t real d t make mu 
difference whether or not not be at all the « t 
t ‘ tock it er mine hat produce silver lhe publi 
doesn't expect it I find him a perfectly fascinating talker 
\ ought to cultivate } al nm er I'm sure you 
Mere ! gasped Mrs. Vanstarvesynt 
Che entire social universe had gone to destruction 
Vill 
(iy rHE morning after the party Mr. Doty went over t 
see Mr. Vanstarve nt 
‘I'm going to start building a cabin this rning t 
announced I've got the | ill read As Mr. Hus 
is at present better off than any of us in the way « 
helte 1 thougt I'd ‘ ithe l t chance a 
it Do you want i 
Captain Pike vgan Mr. Vanstarve t 
hopefully, but Mr. Doty interrupted him 
I'm not lookir for Captain Pike he Li 
rhe cabin will cost 1 two hundred dollar ] 
the captain get here inside of a month after it 
built I'll pay you back all but twenty-five dolla 
a week rent Do you want i 
Mr. Vanstarvesynt looked out over the lake with 
a rh 
Chalmers, a moment if u please nterpe 
tarvesynt from within, and Chalmers im 
oined he Of course Wwe mu have 
alow he a If we aor the 
be ostenta is em rh to take it, ar 
ve reaily could not endure have that added ti 
the humiliation of | rht 
iuxacti agreed he husband, and rejoines 
t H ife followed hin 
y« pian tot id al he bu al for the 
he asked 
If they want one I re« niw he replied 
Then you must not build it a particle larger 
or better, or more prominently located than our or 
we shall not want this one And ours must be built 
first he firmly declared 
Mr. Doty pondered this matter with a frown. He had 
in fact, anticipated an order fora larger and better house 
from Mr. Hug " n as tl one should be completed 
That was whv he had offered tl fir one »> the Var 
arve nt There was alwa the ntingenc of tl! 
Capricorn team nto the <¢ e on aimost ar da 
however, and it was be nowt allow his greed to run awa 
vith hir »he pror od and ent over to the store, where 
he gently disengaged the hand of Mr. Swain from Ida 
Taking the ent lover and Jir up into the woods wit 
him to haul ind saw and s} ind chop and fit, he s« 
to work at on on the bur t 
As soon as Mr. ¢ e heard of the deal he ent int he 
Voor o find Mr. D 
You haver PC! eat i ‘ ym for the Va 
tarve nt Dung Ww ! narve 
Mr. D uightene ip shar 
You ne ! i he la o da 
intered 
Mr Cle ‘ T 1 ‘ I 
Phat 1 rigi I i} pa 
Va para 
U} } i M l) ‘ } ] 
th In « hange f ‘ i all I 
I'll le ou ha ir me 
Ridicu price uid Mr. ¢ e} ( 
think of 
On credit conciuded M ) i 
} hands and taki 1 good isp oft i I 
it I ‘ 
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Not Malice; Just Business 


ECENT testimony concerning the methods of the 

Standard Oil Company has brought upon that un- 
happy corporation much ill-considered reproach. The 
company is big and exceedingly prosperous, paying its 
stockholders some forty million dollars a year in dividends. 
These stockholders are the richest group of men the world 
has ever known. Thoughtless, uneconomic critics say that 
for so large and opulent a concern to bribe the indigent 
clerk of a small rival, as it is alleged to have done, and spy 
upon the five-barrel shipments of competitors’ oil and so 
on, is a kind of baseness which would proceed only from 
nean and malicious minds. 

Such criticism reminds us of the case of the young man 
who got a job peddling oil from a Standard wagon, and 
spoke very disparagingly of Mr. Rockefeller because his 
‘laim of forty cents against the company, being the sum 
which he had expended to procure a meal while on its busi- 
ness, Was cut down to twenty-five cents—the company’s 
regular maximum allowance for oil pedlers’ meals in that 
territory. 

There is really no more meanness about the petty espion- 
age than there is about the enormous freight rebates that 
we read of. It is all a matter of the impartial, unwavering, 
impersonal application of strictly business principles. 
The company would not be the magnificent business 
success that it is if it had not captured the five-barrel 
shipments and saved. the fifteen cents—as well as se- 
cured the rebates. It is absurd to say that the immensely 
wealthy owners of the oil trust wished to injure the five- 
barrel man personally. They simply wanted his trade, and 
if they had permitted themselves to be deterred from taking 
it by the merely personal consideration that they were far 
richer than he, they would thereby have introduced into 
their polity an unbusinesslike and disintegrating principle, 
which might finally have tainted and vitiated the whole. 
As an example of the firm, thoroughgoing, unvarying 
application of a successful policy, the Standard has few 
peers. For which we are duly thankful. 


A Constitutional Defect 


HE president of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 

ern, addressing his stockholders on the subject of the 
railroad rate bill, expressed a hope that it would be tempered 
to the great and just end that the railroads of the country 
might not be deprived of their property ‘“‘without due 
process of law.” 

In the narrow sense of the lexicographers, ‘‘ property ”’ 
means any possession peculiar to a man; but in ordinary, 
every-day use the word is applied only to possessions of 
considerable magnitude. It would sound absurd, for 
example, for a man to speak of a two-dollar bill as his 
‘“property’’; and we have no doubt that President Trues- 
dale had this colloquial, common-sense meaning of the 
word in mind when he invoked the guaranty of the Consti- 
tution respecting due process of law. In fact, pretty strong 
circumstantial evidence may be cited in favor of this view. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, as everybody 
knows, is one of the great hard-coal roads. Last year it 
derived over forty-one million dollars from sales of coal, 
and nearly fourteen million dollars more from the transpor- 
tation of that commodity. The iron-clad combine among 
the anthracite roads, whereby the price of coal is absolutely 
fixed and most profitably manipulated, is not only without 
due process of law, but is distinctly antagonistic to the 
spirit, at least, of the law. The arbitrary control of coal 
prices manifestly deprives many persons of two-dollar 
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bills; but possibly not of possessions of such magnitude as 
could, in the common meaning of the term, fairly be called 
‘* property.” 

On the other hand, the possessions of the coal road are of 
a size which unquestionably entitles them to be designated 
‘‘property,’’ and thus brings them clearly within the guar- 
anty of the Constitution. None of the great constitutional 
lawyers of the Senate made this distinction as clear as its 
importance demands; but, of course, they had it in mind. 
If the framers of the Constitution could have foreseen the 
needs of the great latter-day expositors of the document 
they would probably have stricken out the somewhat 
equivocal word ‘“‘property’’ and substituted ‘‘large 
wealth” or ‘‘great riches’’--of which no one should be 
bereft without due process of law. 


The Passing of Prophecy 


“TALIJAH" DOWIE has appealed to the courts to rein- 

state him in Zion. That is probably the end of the 
prophet; for when a prophet takes to the courts to get 
his own and relies upon injunctions rather than divine 
interposition, he has torn a big hole in his robe through 
which even the most ignorant of his followers will begin 
to see daylight. For more than a dozen years Dowie 
has furnished the press with an unlimited supply of petty 
sensations and material for caricature. His career since 
he arrived in Chicago at the time of the great fair is an 
interesting study in the psychology of the mob. Apart 
from his claims to divine healing, which have latterly 
fallen into the background, the astonishing fact about the 
fading prophet has been his power to make his followers 
“give up.”” He has collected from the ‘‘church”’ a sum of 
money estimated all the way from eight to twenty-two 
millions of dollars. These contributions, not so much to 
Zion as to Dowie personally, were demanded and exacted 
from the poorest. Dowie held up his people very much as 
the Tammany leader of the old sort held up the faithful. 
There could be no mutiny in the organization: the slightest 
unwillingness to give met with a torrent of abuse and 
denunciation. This colossal gift of bullying was the source 
of his power. Even to-day, with all our so-called enlight- 
enment and advance, what most men and women want is 
authority —some one to tell them with a loud voice what 
to do to be saved and to tell them with no uncertain tone 
in the voice. Dowie told them in language that the 
humblest could understand. After hearing one of his 
tirades no one could have any doubt about what to do. 
First of all he was to give up his money; then he was to go 
out and get more money and come back with it. Mean- 
time Dowie would look after the rest. Hisstrong voice and 
vituperative vocabulary kept his people loyal and obedient 
until age and diminishing strength of mind and will and 
voice released them from the word of command. Dowie 
did not rely upon prophetic visions or promises of future 
glory so much as upon his power to command. There are 
always many, men as well as women, ready to obey, and 
to pay any man who will lead them. 


Perfected Finance 


FTER the San Francisco fire a number of insurance 
companies found that their liabilities exceeded their 
assets and the stockholders agreed to pay in an assessment 
sufficient to meet the losses. But one company, in this 
condition, went into the hands of a receiver, one reason 
given being that a considerable part of its stock was held by 
estates the trustees of which had no authority to appro- 
priate funds for any such purpose as paying the company’s 
debts. Not long ago a rich man, still in middle life and 
vigorous health, put his possessions in a trust. That 
example, we believe, is fairly uncommon; yet it may point 
the way to the final perfection of the vocation of high 
financiering. 

Modern business, in its higher, most characteristic and 
most profitable manifestations, is a wearing occupation. 
It makes great drafts upon a man’s nervous energy. Some 
spiritual advisers say it imperils his soul; but that is a 
point which a secular journal must leave aside. Its only 
rational object is gain. That the old, naive, Adam-Smith 
objects of industry--namely, physical sustenance and 
provision for one’s family —have nothing to do with high 
finance is obvious from the fact that few men really embark 
in it until after they have amply satisfied those objects. 
It is purely an occupation to make money. Hence any 
practitioner of it who fails to extract the greatest possible 
profit from a given situation is, in so far, an amateur and a 
bungler. Whether or not Mr. Lawson's report of the 
statement is correct, Mr. Rogers would be amply justified 
in saying that he felt badly if he ever in any deal failed to 
get the last possible dollar. Otherwise, why deal at ail? 
This is not only the logical, but the only reasonable view of 
high finance. Most of its practitioners, be it said to their 
credit, live up to it pretty consistently in their larger 
operations; but in their lesser they are continually falling 
victims to irrational little human frailties of pity, personal 
pride and the like. In so far as they yield to these weak- 
nesses they beat themselves at theirown game. Straining 
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themselves after profits, they yet foolishly give up profits. 
A proper trusteeship, so restricted by the deed of trust 
that the estate may receive as much as possible but never 
give anything away, would obviate all such failings. 


Eternal Palaver 


T WILL be remembered that this session of Congress 
thundered prodigiously in the index about Presidential 
usurpations. The Senate discovered that the whole work 
and responsibility of digging the Panama Canal had been 
turned over to the President, and it devoted about a month 
to exhibiting its horrified state of mind over that discovery. 
The Canal Committee held solemn hearings—largely for 
the patriotic purpose of casting aspersions upon the 
Executive’s conduct of the undertaking. The canal was 
by far the most important enterprise of its sort that the 
Government had ever gone intc, and nearly all Senators 
but especially the Democrats—were profoundly agitated 
by a belief that if the President should carry it through 
alone, with no other coéperation by Congress than the 
mere voting of funds, it would amount to a fateful failure 
of our system of government, and pave a broad, smooth 
way to a condition in which the Executive would be the 
Government, and Congress a mere body of clerks to register 
the Presidential will. 

This fearsome thought was frequently expressed; but 
we were assured that the calamity should not befall. The 
Senate was aroused to the peril. It would stand like a 
high, strong stone wall topped with broken bottles against 
the advance of Presidential usurpation. Having come to 
this heroic resolution the Senate ‘‘fired’’ a press agent 
mainly because the President liked him — and proceeded to 
talk about something else. Its committee reported in 
favor of a sea-level canal, but the Senate has not acted 
upon the report. The session is appfoaching a close, and 
intelligent observers say that any action by Congress 
determining the type of the canal is now quite out of the 
question. 

Meanwhile, on the isthmus of Panama, men and ma- 
chinery are assembled to dig the canal. They know that 
gab will not dig it. Speeches about constitutional balance 
cut no drifts. It cannot be dug at all until the type is 
determined. The President favors the lock type. In 
the absence of action by Congress he must, under the 
authority of the Spooner law, take the responsibility of 
fixing that type and go ahead with the work. This he 
will do. And next year, presumably, the Senate will 
sputter for a month and ‘‘fire’’ another press agent. If 
eternal palaver were the price of liberty Congress would 
have nothing to fear from Presidential encroachment. 








Has the Bottom Dropped Out? 


AS the impossible happened? Has the Senate been 

stampeded? The question is being discussed with 
bated breath in quarters where it is clearly perceived that 
an affirmative answer implies consequences that are fairly 
fearful. Yet strong circumstantial evidence raises the 
presumption that the answer must be in the affirmative. 
By an almost unanimous vote the Upper House adopted an 
amendment to the railroad rate bill which puts sleeping- 
cars and express companies within the scope of the act, and 
so lays them liable to regulation by the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission. As the astonished and aggrieved 
representatives of those interests point out, this was 
**hasty’’—and when was the Senate ever hasty before in a 
like case? There have been no year-long hearings by 
Senatorial committees as to express and sleeping-car 
charges. The representatives cogently argue that Congress 
cannot possess any official knowledge upon which to base 
an opinion as to whether they need regulating. And here 
they are upon solid ground —for they have always heroic- 
ally refused to give the Government any such information. 
How can the Senate possibly know that everybody is not 
delightec with express and Pullman-car service and 
charges when it has never solemnly investigated the 
subject? 

The companies are ready and willing to prove that, so far 
from needing regulation, they are as near perfection as 
limited man can reasonably hope to get. Yet the Senate 
gave them no chance. Both enterprises stand in the same 
class in that they are luxuries. Nobody needs to ride ina 
sleeping-car. General Counsel Runnells will show that 
many thousands of passengers annually find cheap and 
commodious transportation on the trucks of freight cars. 
Any one of the fifteen million persons whom vanity and 
self-indulgence lead to using Pullmans could do the same. 
People ride in sleeping-cars for pleasure. The pursuit of 
pleasure is demoralizing. An upper berth at two dollars a 
night beneficially retards the demoralization. So with the 
express concerns. Nobody is required to patronize them. 
He can, as Mr. Platt’s lieutenants demonstrate, send his 
parcel by freight —and be almost sure that it will arrive ina 
fairly recognizable condition in the course of two or three 
weeks. In disposing of such weighty arguments as these 
without a year of hearings and three months of earnest de- 
bate, the Senate certainly appears to have been stampeded. 
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The Ex-Wasp of the Senate 


N THE controversy that spattered through the news- 

papers for a week and put the word ‘‘liar” in the 
Congressional Record more times than it has been there 
before in years, William E. Chandler justified the knowledge 
of his friends. He jumped gayly into the fray. That is 
the best thing Chandler does—-jumping gayly into frays. 
He hates peace. Ever since he left the Senate in 1897, 
forced therefrom by the exigencies of politics and a cold 
and unfeeling railroad—he says—he has been beating 
against the bars of a stupid court and trying to find ex- 
citement. 

He missed the opportunities he had on the floor of the 
Senate, but he kept valorously at it with newspaper inter- 
views and with letters to folks who like controversy. He 
was thoroughly happy when the railroad-rate question 
came up, for he had ideas. When he was given an unoffi- 
cial part in the negotiations for a settlement, he was in his 
element. He is constitutionally unable to keep quiet. 

Chandler is a small, lean, active man, with a wisp of 
gray whiskers, a pair of baby blue eyes that stare at the 
world as if surprised at all that is going on, a sharp tongue, 
a ready wit and a brilliant mind. He is cheerfully con- 
tentious. He stirs up things. His joy in life is in getting 
other people by the ears and then sitting back and watching 
the fun. 

‘‘Chandler,”” said an exasperated Senator one day) 
“reminds me of a man I used to know who had a habit of 
going to political meetings. He would watch for his 
opportunity and start a fight. Then, when everybody 
had everybody else by the throat, he would go up on the 
hotel porch and calmly observe the riot.’ 

That is the way Chandler used to do things in the Senate 
He would come in in the middle of a dull discussion and 
sit and listen for a few moments. Then he would put a 
cockle bur under some Senatorial saddle and stick a[pin 
into another Senator, would prod one and ask a few 
malicious questions of another, and, after the riot was well 
under way, would bob out into the lobby and laugh. 

It was a sorry day for the newspaper correspondents 
when Chandler left the Senate. He made news. If there 
was nothing doing, Chandler did something. His par- 
ticular game was to heckle Tillman. He became so 
skillful at it that he could get Tillman to sawing the air 
and thumping his desk in two minutes. One day, when 
Tillman was particularly explosive, Chandler asked him a 
question that made the South Carolinian hop up and down. 
While he was answering it Chandler moved to another 
seat and, at an opportune time, fired in another question. 
Tillman blew up again. Then Chandler moved again and 
made a circuit of the chamber, asking a question that 
iacerated Tillman at each stopping-place. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. President,”” shouted Tillman finally, ‘‘the 
Senator from New Hampshire is like a grasshopper! He 
jumps around from place to place- a: 

‘Indeed I do,” interrupted Chandler, ‘‘and the Senator 
from South Carolina ought to know that he cannot catch 
this grasshopper with his pitchfork.” 

Tillman laughed, and he and Chandler became friends. 
That friendship ripened into an intimacy that hascontinued 
until the present time. The big South Carolina Senator 
and the diminutive Chandler are often seen together on 
the streets of Washington, arm in arm, talking earnestly. 

Somebody else called Chandler the ‘Wasp of the 
Senate.”” That is a fairly good designation, so far as the 
stinger goes, but Chandler was waspish in no other way 
He liked to sting, but he was good-natured about it. He 
is good-natured about everything. He treats all sorts of 
topics with elaborate seriousness, but back of it there is a 
vein of pleasant mockery that is delightful. He is one 
of the most charming companions imaginable, and even 
when he is delicately skinning a victim, he does it with a 
grace that makes the operation agreeable to the sufferer 
as well as to the spectators. 

Nobody has exactly discovered the Chandler view of 
life. He has been in politics for nearly fifty years. He 
began in New Hampshire and has held all sorts of offices. 
He was secretary of the Republican National Committee 
in 1876, and it was his quick wit that held Florida and 
Louisiana for Hayes until the machinery to get those States 
could be started. He has served in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and in the Navy Department, and he knows all the 
intricacies of our complicated system of government. He 
has been in many bitter fights in the Senate, and at all 
times has acted with an apparent seriousness that has 
given weight to all he has said and done. 

Back of it all, though, there is that active mind, filled 
with quaint conceits, anxious for exercise, and constantly 
pitting itself against all sorts of antagonists for the sheer 
pleasure of thegame. Heneedsattrition. It is happiness 
to him to jab a sluggish intellect into some sort of action. 
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William E. Chandler, Ex-Wasp of the Senate 


He does not understand the bovine tendency and he i 


intolerant of it. If any person 





eals with Chandler, he 


must have his wits about him, for Chandler will not put up 
with stupidity. 

Chandler's range extends fr anthropology t \ 
back. Heis interested in everything ting a 
everything. His first concern is poli rse, for } 
has been a politician all his life, but he will dis al 
phase of activity and have some ideas worth while 

He isn't a pessimist. He isn’t an optimist. He ist 
a cynic. He is extraordinarily patriotic, vigorousl 
American, and with the courage of every convictior 


Still, when one watches Chandler closely, there is alway 
apparent, back of it all, that sl, 
with the world. There is always the impression tha 
he is laughing in his sleeve, always | 
mockery 


Now, at seventy-one, he is bright, alert, and as d at 


fied with peace as he ever was. <A controversy is breatl 
to his nostrils. He buzzes around, having fun with peopl 
He has played a large part in many large affairs, alwa 


with the good of his country at heart, and he has neve 


been dull a moment in his life 


A Smart Father 


— Senator Mason, of Illinois, was talking to 


President Roosevelt rhe conversation veered aroun¢ 


to the Illinois delegation in the House 


‘*There’s Lorimer,”’ said Mason He’s a smart mar 
In fact, I consider him a very smart mar Heh: event 
two sons.”’ 

ge Impossible !’’ shouted the President No mar 
have seventy-two sons.” 

‘Just the same, Lorimer has seventy-two son Ma 


persisted. ‘‘He told me so himself 
‘*He told me he had only ten,” the Presi 
*‘Ah, yes,”’ said Mason, ‘‘but that was | 
out your views on race-suicide.”’ 





Fatal Loquacity 
| sag hsece- we rch E LITTLEFIELD, of Maine, wa 
LY 


introduced to a man from Pittsburg 


‘I made some speeches out in your town one 
Littlefield 
“Yes,” said the Pittsburg man, ‘I ran for office th 


year and was beaten by 7000 

sd Heavens!” exclaimed Littlefield 
so fatal as that. I spoke for Dave Mercer out in Omaha in 
1900 and they didn't beat him until 1902 


Ochiltree’s Long Arm 
H. GILMORE, the theatrical manager of New York, 


e and Tom Ochiltree were great friends. One morning, 
with a few other companions, they went down to the Bat- 
tery in New York to take a yacht to go out and see ar 
international yacht race 


v little game he is playing 





































A ferryman took the iT to the yacht Just as the 
vere kk ethir happened a t! i t 
capsize Evervbody went he , { the wa 
Gril ‘ vt \A ea hea ve i » inst H 
i ht ! t r on the ‘ i tf acht and « 
here until th iragged him aboard 

Gilmore was full of salt water and had no very clear ide 

vhat had happened when he woh Ip in bed in on of the 

ateroom Oct iltre« wa tt ny ih ae h 

Ned,” said Ochiltree, ‘‘ I think I should have a pass for 
t¢ yall Ve heatres Ite what I « t d 

Wi 1 ed ty ‘ u i | 

W! ‘ vere throw? he ater I noticed vou 
I | ir hea ove oat il as I w I ood sw 

trim, I stood on the bottom and pushed you up by the 
that easil ot int the vacht Thus | 
aved your life Isn't that worth a perpetual pas 

Gilmore looked at Ochiltree and called the captain 
Captalr he asked, “‘how deep is the water where we 
eT ‘ erb 

Sevent Fi replie t} captair 

Rather! 
QECRETAR rAFT, wh is G r of the Philip 
» pit be e he ‘ ! he War Department, wa 
" it a< r-pal of the islands, their governmer 
ind peopl 

He spoke f } hour ar ‘ tened with 
the reate ittent \ ‘ r } i i lad | ne 
icTo tl i ind said ) M ‘ i ha i 
‘ bent t 1} | 


Tillman Without the Pitchfork 








YENATOR TILLMAN, of South Carolina, assa the 
S nervyT ” T t tr in il i T Pp i life 
He passed a bill disfranchising ther hen he was a 
(,overnor He held up the non tion f Cru lor 
collector of Charleston for four years because Crur ’ 
negro. Yet the superintendent of his plantati Ber 
a negro he has had with him for twent hve ears and in 
whose charve he leaves | lar il allt interest hen 
he goes to Washingt alone His } e life > Simple 
and so attractive that the visitor is loth to leave He 
has a large fan f children and a bonr thing wife 
whom he call Mother,” and he tell I ] fair 

ories before they go to bed He mild, gentle mpar 
ionable and hospitable to the point of ¢ arrassn 

He looks out for | vn black } and for ‘ ther 
nevT fan é he neight r} 

That is the her side of Tillr beneat! 
shell He neere ¢ h, | I } eri 
can best be expressed hia lage mnasti 
He likes t »cTrea tr pre at | i, | mat 

I shall try not to be | ! 4 ash ime ago id 
before beginning a speect! H rathe | i of | 
reputat 

rillman is earne hor ( b] A fair de ription 
of him is that he thinks it } ‘ ha loud 
noise He is brutal and Ter ‘ ! 1 | H 
talks as no or tall he Senate But, in cast 
about for an underlying m« | be remembered that 
he tw » po I lea a move ‘ iva t ne 
aristocra Der rac h State for the yoo! na 
t If l1weara i ha imu ‘ port 

accordalr 

The Hall of Fame 
¢ Representative Charl Curt of Kansa the or : 
man in Congres ho has Ir I 1 I ! One 
of his rer ancest Vas a e red i 
C¢ Attor Ger M ill cran} hie doer 
not ofter t he le le ! n Washi 
but when he is out on horseback and comes acro a var ¥ 
ona icant lot i i yD ind | t 7 r hail ar 
I ‘ urand | he er the am ile if ne il til vhe n t! ‘ pla we i 


(Sir Mortimer Durand, the Ambassador from (ri 


sritain, is more be-titled than a ther mber of 
diplomatic corp His full nar with prefixes a ‘ 
pendages, is: The Right Honorable Sir Henry Mortimer 
Durand, G. C. M. G., K. C. S.1., K. C. I. I Am bassa 
Extraordinary and Pienipotentia 


@ Frank H. Hitcheock, Fir \ tant ost 
General, is a tall, broad-shouldered chap who 


champion hea weight box of Harvard a 






was there Many people have wished he would put or 
gloves with President Roosevelt, but the President } 


found it convenient to challenge him, a 
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it will be necessary to meet his state- 
ments categorically, and I therefore 
must be pardoned if I seem to enter too 
much into detail. This private car-line 
question is of such transcendent impor- 
tance to the perishable food of the country 
that I trust the reader will with patience 
fallow to the end my refutation of every one 
of Mr. Armour’s statements made in his 
attempted defense of the private car lines 
and exclusive contract 
First: I deny emphatically the statement 
that ‘the actual growers and shippers of 
fruits never have voiced a serious complaint 
against the private car lines and do not now 
favor the anti-car-line agitation’’; and I 
present the ve ry best denial in the world 
the written protests of these growers and 
shippers The first protest is a telegram 
from the Northwest Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, reading thus: ‘Northwest Fruit 
Growers’ Association, now in convention, 
indorses action of National League in the 
matter of control of car icing. How can we 
assist ? Signed C. J. Sinsel, Secretary.”’ 
The next is also a telegram. It reads 
Icing clause of National League's proposed 
rate bill for control of icing charges heartily 
approved, and we sincerely hope same may 
yass Congress and meet the approval of the 
p resident Signed) D. O Wiley my resident 
International Apple Shippers’ Association.” 
| have many other telegrams of like te nor, 
but these must suffice The next is a res- 
olution by the Tampa (Florida) Produce 
Association: ‘‘ Be it resolved by the Tampa 
Produce Association that we _ heartily 
indorse the action of the National League of 
Commission Merchants in its efforts to have 
an icing clause (to control icing charges 
inserted in the rate legislation which is to 
be enacted by the Congress of the United 
States now in session. Respectfully sub- 
mitted, Tampa Produce Association 
(Signed) C. E,. Owen, President; W. A. 
Dickinson, Secretary.’ 
The next document is from the State 
Horticultural Association of the State of 
Pennsylvania: ‘‘ Resolved, that this Asso- 
ciation most highly commends the work of 
the National League respecting the icing- 
car features of the rate bill prepared by said 
League and approve and urge their incorpo- 
ion in whatever rate bill may pass Con- 


T REPLYING to Mr. Armour’s article, 





al 
gress and be approved by the President 
Signed) Earl Peters, Chairman En s B 
Engle, Secretary. Committee: E 
Mount Holly Springs, Pennsylvania; W > 








Adams, Aspers, Pennsylvania; A. H. Wei 

ner, Arendtsville, Pennsylvania; D ML 
Werts , Quincy, Pennsylvania; T.C. Foster, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; E. B. Engle 





eee Pennsylvania 

The next is from the Ozark Fruit Growers’ 
Association, an association which represents 
the growers of forty millions (40,000,000) of 
orchard trees and twenty thousand (20,000 
ft 


acres O1 DeTTiIes 


A Reply to 
By JOHN 


‘Whereas, It is an indisputable fact that 
the fruit growers of Missouri and Arkansas, 
that part of the country known as the 
Ozark region, being the largest orchard 
section east of the Rocky Mountains, have 
been and are paying excessive transporta~ 
tion and especially refrigeration charges” 
(the italics are mine) ‘‘to an amount by at 
least one-third more than would be a liberal 
rate for both freight and refrigeration, and 
whereas a large proportion of the fruit 
growers of the Ozark section will be com- 
— to quit the business of growing straw- 
verries and other fruits for shipment unless 
transportation charges be considerably re- 
piven | many farmers having already aban- 
doned berry-growing because the excessive 
cost of refrigeration and freight have caused 
an actual loss in the industry; therefore, 

Xesolved by the Ozark Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled, that we 
heartily commend and greatly appreciate 
the honest efforts of the President of the 
United States and those members of the 
House and Senate who, in and out of Con- 
er 8S, are assisting the fruit growers in their 

fforts to secure Just rates for refrigeration 
and transportation. (Signed) G. A. At- 
wood, Secretary. Committee: G. T. Lin- 
coln, Bentonville, Arkansas; E. L. Beal, 
Republic, Missouri; G. A. Atwood, Spring- 
field, Missouri; Louis Erb, Cedar Gap, 
Missouri; P. A. Rogers, Gravette, Arkan- 
sas; F. H. Smeltzer, Van Buren, Arkansas; 
J. H. Johnson, Monett, Missouri; Geo. 
Appleby, Fayetteville, Arkansas; R. M. 
Hitt, Koshkonong, Missouri; E. L. Nettle- 
ship, Fayetteville, Arkansas; T. C. Love, 
Seymour, Missouri; J. McFarlan, Rogers, 
Arkansas; Jos. Knorl, West Plains, Mis- 
souri; Geo. W. Logan, Missouri.” 

The next document (and space forbids 
more) is from the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, and I call special attention to the 
language of this protest: 

Dear Sir: 

The Board of Directors of this Ex- 
change passed the attached resolutions 
to-day and the same have been tele- 
graphed to the President and to the 
Honorable J. P. Dolliver, United 
States Senate. We think it would be 
advisable for your organization to take 
such action with reference to this mat- 
ter as seems to be fit, and do it now. 

Yours truly, 
B. A. Wooprorp, Secretary. 


I give only the preamble and closing sen- 
tences of the resolutions. 


Three Thousand Strong 


The following resolutions as to control by 
the Federal Government of railroad rates 
and private car lines were passed at a meet- 
ing held March 2, 1906, by the Board of 
Directors of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, representing over three thou- 
sand fruit growers shipping more than 
jourteen thousand cars of fruit yearly and 
paying nearly $6,000,000 in = and re- 
frigeration charges annually.”’ (The italics 
again are mine.) ‘It is our firm 
conviction that, if a law Pewee ok em- 
bodying these essential provisions for con- 
trol cannot, by reason of adverse railway 
ye meg be passed without unreasonable 
delay, the country will be driven’to utterly 
a bolsh private ownership in railw: ays, and 
Government owne a 2 will be the inevi- 
table result. (Signed) California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange: F. Q. Story, Presi- 
dent; B. A. Woodford, Secretary; Aux- 
iliary Fruit Growers’ Associations repre- 
sented in the foregoing: 

‘Arlington Heights Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, Riverside; Covina Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, Covina; Crocker-Sperry Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, Santa Barbara: 
Duarte-Monrovia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Duarte; A. C. G. Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Azusa; Johnston Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Santa Barbara; Ontario-Cucamonga Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, Upland; Queen Col- 
ony Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Corona; 
Redlands-Highlands Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, Redlands; Riverside Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, Riverside; San Antonio 
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Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Pomona; San 
Barnardino Fruit Growers’ Exchange, San 
Bernardino; Semi-Tropic Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, Los Angeles; Sunset Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, Orange ; Tulare County 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Portersville; 
Ventura County Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Fillmore. Attest, B. A. Woodford, Secre- 
tary.”’ 

I have here presented but hatf a dozen 
protests, and that only to show how entirely 
wide of the fact is the statement ‘‘that the 
growers and shippers of fruit never have 
voiced a serious complaint against the pri- 
vate car lines and do not now favor the anti- 
private car-line agitation.’’ I have now in 
my possession by actual count one hundred 
and eighty-four protests of similar char- 
acter; and without doubt Senators, Con- 
gressmen and the President have received 
hundreds, if not thousands, of like protests. 
These protests were sent me in the hope that 
the Refrigerator Car Lines Committee of 
the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants could in some proper and effective 
way make use of them; which has been 
done in many ways other than by simply 
making half a dozen of them public through 
the medium of this reply. 


That “ Drop in the Bucket” 


Mr. Armour makes many statements so 
evasive and immaterial that they require 
no reply, but he asks one question which is 
pertinent and to the point. Hesays: ‘‘One 
spokesman in a recent deliverance contem- 
plates the horrible conditions imposed 
rs refrigerator car service by the Armour 
monopoly. Further along he avers that 
Armour cars are to the refrigerator cars of 
the whole country but as a drop in the 
bucket. Then I ask, how can it be a mon- 
opoly that is strangling the fruit industry ?”’ 
I again aver that the Armour cars are to the 
refrigerator cars of the whole country but 
as a drop in the bucket, but, though this be 
the fact, it is no difficult task to tell why the 
Armour car lines, through the operation of 
the Armour exclusive contract, creates 
< monopoly which is strangling the fruit 
industry.’ In the first place, though the 
Armour refrigerator cars are small in num- 
ber, as compared to the whole number in the 
United States, yet the Armour car lines own 
12,000 refrigerator cars—and where have 
those twelve thousand cars been distrib- 
uted? This distribution is the vital ques- 
tion. I will answer it, and I ask the reader 
to stop and analyze carefully this answer, 
because the whole question of how this huge 
monopoly has been fastened upon the entire 
perishable food of the country is involved 
in this all-important reply. Those 12,000 
cars have been distributed over the perisl able 
food-producing sections, under exclusive con- 
tracts with the railways whicl prerce and 
gridiron those sections, 

With the refrigerator cars of but one 
company allowed upon the railways of the 
perishable food-producing sections only 
one result is inevitable: an absolute iron- 
bound monopoly. Let us then at once pro- 
ceed to a further consideration of what this 
exclusive contract really is and, further, to 
the means by which it creates a monopoly. 

Mr. Armour says: ‘* Now let us see what 
there is to the complaint that the exclusive 
contract gives the private car line a monop- 
oly and enables it to charge what it likes. 
A refrigerator car line does acquire by an 
exclusive contract all the refrigeration 
business arising during the life of the con- 
tract on the particular railroad contracted 
with, but this contract no more creates a 
monopoly in the accepted meaning of the 
word than does the contract under which 
one paper mill, for example, supplies all the 
paper of certain grades used by the United 
Stz ates Government. The refrigerator car 
lines’ contract, like the paper mills’ contract, 
is simply an agreement that certain well- 
defined service shall be performed during 
a certain period at a certain price and 
in accordance with specifically described 
conditions.” 

Sophistry more subtle was never penned 
than is contained in the foregoing state- 
ment. The Armour exclusive contract is 
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no more like a paper mill’s contract with the 
United States Government than the clear 
light of noon-day is comparable to mid- 
night darkness. 

Let us now see wherein the contract be- 
tween the paper mill and the Government 
and the exclusive coniract between the pri- 
vate car line and the railway differ, and let 
us show how absolutely dissimilar they are 
rhe first is a contract that the mill shall 
furnish the Government a certain amount 
of a certain grade of paper at a stipulated 
price at stated times for a given period, and 
that ends the transaction. But, when a 
private car line closes an exclusive contract 
with a railway, the transaction has only 
just begun. Now let us see just how this 
private car line contract works in its two 
phases (for it has two and the second is 
quite as vital as the first The private car 
line agrees to lease (in form of mileage) a 
certain number of refrigerator cars for a 
certain period —always as long a period as 
possible —to the railway at a mileage rental 
of three-fourths of a cent per mile mileage 
for each car going or coming loaded or 
empty. This mileage amounting, accord- 
ing to testimony adduced before the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission, to percent- 





ages ranging from twenty-five per cent. to 
over fifty per cent. on the private car-line 
investment. 

So far, so good: the private car line has 
certainly made a good contract. The per- 
centage of profit is certainly, one would 
think, good enough to satisfy even a private 
car line, especially since the profit is lasting 
and cannot be interfered with; for the first 
clause of the contract drives from the rail- 
way, which is a party to it, all competing 
refrigerator cars Therefore, the mono oly 
in furnishing refrigerator cars is complete, 
but a beggarly percentage of twenty-five 
per cent. to fifty per cent and over does not 
satisfy a private car line, after a way has 
been found for increasing revenue which 
renders utterly insignificant such paltry 
earnings, and this brings us to the second 
phase of the exclusive contract —the phase 
which, in conjunction with destroying 
competition in cars, has enabled the private 
ear lines to place an enormous and burden- 
some tax upon the entire perishable food of 
this country. 


The Case of Michigan 


This second clause of the contract per- 
mits the private car line to charge whatever 
it sees fit for icing cars, and it is in the icing 
of cars that the private car lines have levied 
charges so outrageous as to amount to an 
enormous tax upon both the producer and 
consumer, these icing charges amounting 
as has been before stated) to from one hun- 
dred to over four hundred per cent. of what 
a proper charge should be This is no idk 
statement —it can be verified in thousands 
of instances—and yet Mr. Armour has the 
effrontery to characterize the men and 
newspapers and magazines pointing out 
these shameful abuses and endeavoring to 
have them corrected through proper legis- 
lation as yellow agitators, disturbers and 
meddiers. When private car lines under 
exclusive contracts (framed outside the 
law) charge $35 where $5 would be ample; 
50 where $7.50; $45 where S11; 350 
where $10; $84 where $15, and so on ad 
libitum, it is certainly time the press took 
up the cause of the people in a demand upon 
Congress for legislation which shall bring 
this gigantic and insatiate monopoly under 
restraint of a just and equitable law. 

Mr. Armour elaborates the Michigan icing 
rate case in an endeavor to exonerate the 
private car lines, and this compels me to 
dissect his statement, which I will do in as 
brief a manner as possible. Mr. Armour 
Says: ‘The difference between private car- 
line refrigeration rates in Michigan in 1900 
or before and those subsequent to that year 
has been the subject of persistent and willful 
muisrepresentation. This juggling of the 
truth has been the more dishonest because 
it has sought to justify itself by emphasiz- 
ing a technicality. The private car lin 
Michigan tariff for 1902 was higher than for 
previous years. The reason for it was this 
prior to 1902 the Michigan roads paid for 
all the ice used for the initial icing of all fruit 
cars before being loaded, for re-icing after 
being loaded, and for re-icing en route to the 
East. . . . The car line’s tariff there- 
fore entirely excluded the cost of the initial 
icing and the re-icing Eastward. ro 
After the first contract was made the rail- 
roads stopped furnishing ice and the car 
line’s tariff then had to be made high enough 
to cover the new expense. . . . This 
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change in rates brought no additional profit 
to the car line 

Now, let us see if we can unravel the for 
going and show what sort of extortion the 
private car lines have been practicing in the 
particular case of Michigan —and the Mich 
igan extortion has always been mild as 
compared with extortion practiced else 
where, particularly it Southe rn territory 


When Ice was Free 


In order completely to unravel Mr. Ar- 
mour's statement regarding the Michigan 
case, We must understand that, prior to 
1900, the railways in Michig: sported 
perishable commodities under refrigeration 


without, absolutely, any charge whatsoever 






for the ice In other words, they trans- 
ported fruits under refrigeration within the 
transportation rates. From 1900 to 1902 a 


charge was made from Michigan points to 
Eastern points of £20 a car for icing, and 
it Was universally supposed by growers and 
shippers th: icing charge was a rail- 
way charge, but it seems from Mr. Armour 

own statement that it was an Armour 
charge; and yet Mr. Armour coolly tells u 











that ‘‘the railroad furnished the initial ic 
if) re loading, re at ng alter if ading, and 
for re-icing en route In short, the railroad 
furnished all the ice and yet the Armour 
private car line was charging the fruit 
growers of Michigan $20 a car For what? 


For absolutely nothing For, according 
to Mr. Armour's own statement, it was the 
railroad that was furnishing all the ice 
Why the railway furnished the ice and 
then allowed the Armour Car Lines to 
turn into the car line coffers $20 a car, 
presumably for that very ice, is simply be- 
yond human comprehension. No wonder 
the Pere Marquette went into bankruptcy! 
In corroboration of his statement that the 
ilways furnished the ice free, Mr. Armour 
cites the testimony of Mr. George B. Rob 
bins, president of the Armour Car Lin 
ven before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, May 15, 1905. Mr. Robbins 
in his testimony says In 1900 we fur- 
nished re frigeratior to shippe rs of Michis 
peat hes, and, under the railroad rule or 
classification then in effect, the railroad 
paid us for, or absorbed, the cost of ice both 
at loading stations and en route, and our 


rs 
ta 











rates were based on these conditior In 
1002 the Michigan roads changed this rule 
and discontinued furnishing the ice free, 


and we advanced our charges to cover the 


additional cost of ice to us What was thi 
advance “to cover the additional cost of 
ice to us’’? I will state what it was terse 


as I can 





From 1900 to 1902 the Armour Car Line 
charged $20 a car for ice that « ther 
nothing, as the railwa were Turnishil 
the ice free. In 1902 the railways withdrew 


the free ice, but at the same time entered 
into an exclusive contract with the Armo 
Car Lines, shutting out all competition, b« 
in the matter of retrigerator cars and icing, 








and immediately those private car line 

added to the $20 icing rates from Mich- 
igan points to Eastern points from $30 to 
$35 per car In other words, icing rates, 
which theretofore had been $20 a car flat 
to all Eastern points, were, under the ex- 
clusive contract, raised to 850 and $55 per 
ear. This no doubt is what is meant by 
the term “high finanes 





Justifying Extortion 


Mr. Armour labors hard to justify the extor- 
tion practiced by private car lines by trying 
to make it appear that icing of cars is a 
‘highly oul 

rs in the professions of the law, medicine 


IZ species of work, and 





and engineering in an endeavor to bolster 
ip this contention But his whole 
ningly built fabric falls in ridiculous 
before evidence given at the hearing 


Interstate Commerce Commission of Jur 





1005, in which it was showr 





could not learn to ice a car in 











would be fit only for ¢ t lum for i 
leing : sists in pitching the 

of ice f n or slipping thet 

slide 1 ker ice-} ce 

is I nta a e for of special 

n the eld concerned 1 } e made aii 

r ing fr en wl et ness in 

fruits has taken them back and rth for 

vears over the fruit producing ections, and 

the most I ean find is that the few high! 


specialized car-line experts that are roaming 
up and down the country are attending 
outside of possibly California and Georgia 
more closely to soliciting fruit for the private 


; 


car lines at those competitive points where 
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ail the roads are not yet under the ban of the 
exclusive contract, or in trying at non- 
competitive plants to get shipments away 
from those railways from which the private 
ear lines can get no exclusive contract. 

In my several replies to Mr. Armour’s 
series of articles I have passed in silence his 
accusations and innuendos that ulterior 
motives actuate those who favor by opera- 
tion of law proper regulation of icing charges. 
I have endeavored to consider only the 
broad merits of the controversy between 
Mr. Armour and his attorneys on the one 
hand and the public on the other, touching 
private car-line methods in general and the 
exclusive contract in particular. Step by 
step it has been shown by incontrovertible 
evidence how an intolerable and unlawful 
tax has been placed upon the entire perish- 
able fruit of this country. It has been 
shown that this unbearable tax is levied 
by so simple a means as the icing of refriger- 
ator cars; the use of which cars, however, 
is imperative in the transportation of every 
species of perishable food. And, finally, 
it has been shown that the levying of this 
extortionate and scandalous tax has been 
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made possible in its full enormity through 
the operation of the private car-line exclu- 
sive contract which Mr. Armour attempts 
to defend, not upon the merits of the issue, 
but largely by attempting to throw dis- 
credit upon the motives and sincerity of 
those who are endeavoring to bring the 
private car lines under control of law. This 
is the very heart of the whole matter. The 
private car lines know that, once brought 
under the control of law, the exclusive con- 
tract is doomed and with it goes the free 
opportunity of excessive and extortionate 
icing charges. 

Finally, Mr. Armour says: ‘‘The con- 
sumer, too, has a vital interest in this pri- 
vate car-line question.’”’ A greater truth 
never was uttered, and it is precisely be- 
cause ‘‘the consumer, too, has such a vital 
interest in the — car-line question” 
that efforts are being made by the people 
everywhere to obtain relief from this 
gigantic private car-line exclusive contract 
monopoly which is taxing every mouthful 
of perishable food under a cunningly- 
conceived and viciously-executed system 
which at present no law can reach. 


TLRATER FOLA 

















“She Picked Them Out of an Ash Barrel” 


Make-Up and Imagination 


LARA BLOODGOOD has been likened 
to Réjane because of the realism of her 
methods and the piquancy of her sense of 
humor. Until recently she has appeared 
only as the woman of the fashionable world 
Clyde Fitch’s Girl With the Green Eyes, 
and Bernard Shaw’s Ann in Man and Super- 
man; but one of the numerous benefit per- 
formances for the San Francisco sufferers 
gave her the opportunity to appear in the 
American equivalent of the gamin parts 
of the French comedienne—a Sronbuuy 
flower girl, who recognizes in one of her 
customers an old rake, the man who aban- 
doned her mother, and left herself, his 
daughter, to grow up in the streets. 
Feeling that here was a chance to conquer 
a new province in her art, sie studied her 
make-up with a minuteness and subtlety 
of imagination that surprised even her 
friends. The effect she sought to produce 
was of gamin homeliness, even toughness, 
but with an underlying refinement of na- 
ture. She wore an old battered straw hat 
with a rose in the front surmounted by an 


absurd!y bedraggled feather. 


“Ske picked them out of an ash barrel,” 
Mrs. Bloodgood explained. ‘I don’t think 
there’s anything quite as pathetic as the 
way a woman, if she’s the right sort, will try 
to give some little touch of beauty to her 
clothes, no matter how dowdy they are. 
I once saw a girl who had pinned a bow of 
blue ribbon on a black parasol, two of the 
ribs of which were broken. You'll think me 
an awful fool, but the tears came into my 
eyes.” 

The flower girl's shirtwaist proved an 
almost insoluble problem. Mrs. Blood- 
rood’s feeling was that it would be blue 
Renal, and without a collar. But the 
effect, as a friend pointed out, was of the 


conventional Bowery girl of vaudeville, 
whereas the play required that she should 
have some touch of refinement to appeal 
to her father, who was a man of exquisite 
fashion. Mrs. Bloodgood then tried a white 
shirt, but the effect was far too refined. 
Finally she went back to the blue flannel, 
but put a collar on it edged with white. 

There were probably not three people in 
the audience who realized the care and 
feeling that had gone to the creation of this 
simple costume, but the result of it was 
none the less convincing. In spite of the 
frequent lapses of memory in the man who 
played her father, the effect was quite as 
true and as poignant as in the characters 
of her previous repertory. 


The Clyde Fitch Touch 


LY DE FITCH usually spends the spring 

in Taormina, Sicily, and goes for the 
summer to San Moritz, in Switzerland; and 
the result of these sojourns is generally a 
brace of new plays. This year he went to 
Paris, and was taken sick there with his old 
malady of acute indigestion. He attributed 
it to the badness of the present crop of 
French plays. As soon as he was well 
enough he took an automobile and made 
the tour of the Lightning Conductor, send- 
ing illustrated postcards to his friends in 
America from each of his night’s stops. 
Undera picture of the Roman Amphitheatre 
at Orange he wrote: ‘‘ This house is not con- 
trolled by the syndicate.”” As long as he 
was in France he signed himself Claude. 
When he crossed the line into Italy he 
became Claudio. Of his hotel in Florence 
he wrote: ‘The walls are of the time of 
Dante, but the plumbing is of the time of 
D'Annunzio.”’ It would be hard to find a 
sentence more compendiously describing 
the alpha and omega of Italian literature. 


A Literary Drama 
ILTON LACKAYE'’S sense of verbal 


aptitude is as keen as his sense for 
the embodiment of character on the stage, 
as has long been evident to those who have 
heaid his ciértain speeches. To a friend 
who called in his dressing-room while he 
was making up the putty nose of Svengali, 
he lately read these gems of spegch from a 
wrinted play that had fallen into his hands. 
t was called Robert and Cornelia, a Ro- 
mantic Society Tragedy, and it represents 
Robert as thus describing his love: 

“Of late I feel a very peculiar pain. 
Sometimes in the head, again in the heart 
occasionally in both places: a twitching 
of the muscles, a gurgling of the blood, as 
if they were symptoms of some woeful 
malady. That I should suffer so! And all 
forlove! AndIdolove. Oh, llove herso!”’ 

Cornelia, however, has turned cold to 
such passion, and Robert reproaches her: 

“Come, dear, do ease this poor heart. 
Why do youact like this? Has my excessive 
devotion proven an emetic to your soul; 
hence the ejection of my love?” 

In the end Cornelia stabs herself, and the 
minister says, as the curtain descends: 
‘*She is dead. An undefiled bride of the 
unavoidable.” 


June 23, 1906 
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Serving a Long 
‘Term 


Penitentiery Buildings Rooted with 
«© Taylor Old Style’? ‘Tin 


“ "Taylor Old Style” 
what will in all probability be a life 
sentence on the roots of many of the 


tin is serving 


Pennsylvania State penitentiary build- 
ings. On the older buildings it has been 
giving good service for over twenty- 
five years and subsequent roofing needs 
have invariably been taken care of 
with “Taylor Old Style” tin. 

In securing a fitting roof for sub- 
stantial and enduring structures no 
better selection could have been made. 
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Danger of ‘“‘pto- 
maine poisoning” 


in ice cream you buy 





A spoonful of ‘* ptomaine e 
cream under the microscope would 
quite spoil your taste for deught icc 
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The Moment and the Man 


WAS “up agin it’: thirty dollars a 

month and twenty-three of that for 
board —just a poor, struggling law clerk. 

I stepped into a clothing-store to buy a 
cheap cap and heard the manager say 
“— only had a decent mailing-list, one 
that covered this territory A 

“Why not?” I said to myself. The 
germ was planted. I saw several business 
men, and, seeing, did It took me two 
weeks to canvass the town; two more t 
do the tributary trade-territory, and then 
at an expense of one hundred and twen 
dollars for printing — which was paid for by 
the advertisements the book contained — I 
had a mailing-list ready for sal 

I have quit clerking and am now handli 
my own advertising agency, clearing on at 
average of fifty dollars per week. My 
first venture cleared me two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

Any one who can read and write and lives 
in asmall town where no directory is printed 
can take up this work with wages com- 
mensurate with his ability to hustle 

F. G. McE. 








A Stay-at-Home Woman Drummer 


HAD been employed as a bookkeeper for 

a small shirtwaist house that catered 
only to the city trade, and employed bu 
two salespeople. 1 had often wondered wh) 
the house had not put a man on the road, 
and when I inquired the reason was in- 
formed that the house could not afford to 
justthen. That set me thinking, and, being 
a woman, to scheming. 

I proposed to my employer that I should 
canvass the out-of-town trade on a five per 
cent. commission basis, still retaining my 
position as bookkeeper. Strange thing for 
a woman to undertake? Well, | did it, and 
here is how I became a “female drummer.”’ 

1 ordered at the expense of the house a 
very finely lithographed business card, the 
size of a lady’s visiting-card, with the firm 
name and address and the words “ Ladies 
High-Grade Waists”’ engraved on it. Then 
I took the Hotel Reporte rand from its col- 
umns selected the names of buyers of lead- 
ing houses, for I was after big game. On 
the back of the cards | wrote a few lines, 
asking the recipient kindiy to call at the 
showroom and inspect my line of waists 
lhat done, I signed my name and mailed the 
cards to the hotels. 

My knowledge of men in general mad: 
me positive of two things: first, that ever 
man is flattered by a woman's attentions, 
so that when he receives a tiny envelope 
addressed in a feminine hand, he wonders 
‘‘Who knows I'm in town?’’—and, second 
his curiosity always prompts him ‘‘to set 
the woman just for fun.” 

My intuition served me well, for five out 
of every six buyers called, and I invariably 
secured several orders. The first was from 
the largest dry-goods house in St. Louis, 
and was for seven hundred dollars. 

When the buyer left I didn’t kn 
whether to cry or laugh, and | don’t 
member which I did, for that was 
years ago, and the scheme was one of 
my greatest business successes. J.T. 




















The Making of a Contractor 


REACHED Seattie in the fall of ’9S with 

fust sixty cents in my pocket, and 
happened to hear, on the street, a conver- 
sation between two strangers. One of 
these was telling the other that he could not 
work for him as ‘he had another job 

‘Say, Mister,’’ I said, ‘‘I want a job.” 

I must have said it as if I mez 
the man hired me then 
it was a prett y particular job, too pump- 
ing air to a diver. 

After that was over, the best thing I 
could find was pick-and-shovel work at 
$1.35 a day, but in about six weeks my boss 
made me a foreman. After I had worked 
for him about eight months, one of the 
teamsters took a notion to go to the Klon- 
dike and offered me his team, harness and 
dirt-scraper for a hundred dollars in cash 
I had only fifty dollars saved, but I bor- 
rowed fifty and gave a morigage on the 
team for security. 

The first contract I took for myself was 
the moving of two thousand cubic yards of 
dirt. I suspected that the lower part of 
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the excavation would contain good building 
sand, so I went to the place at midnight, 
that the other bidders would know nothing 
about it, and bored down with a long auger 
Then, finding that I was right, I put in a 
bid that was considerably lower than a 
other bidder. All the experienced exca 
vators laughed at me and said I would lose 
i, | had the laugh 








































































but, when I struck the sa 





onthem. I cleared $175 0n the job in three 
weeks —fully half of which was sand sold 
When I finished that job I took an old 
frame building to tear dowr It was a 
rush job with five dollars a day premiu 
for every dav less than ten da\ I puta 
dvertisement in both Seatth pape 


Free lumb 





rave the street and number of my old fram« 


Pi 
house The following morning the street 
was almost blocked with folks who wanted 


that free lumber. One man wanted siding 
To him I said 
ae} T 


ke off the side of that building and 
you can have it 











I made the same deal with a that 
wanted flooring A brick-mas« tore 
down the chimnevs to get he bricks I 
had an army of men at work in a short time 
without a cent's expense to myself l 
had the ground clear in three days and 
received $35 premium money — making in 


I 


all $107 whieh I cleared on this job Washing by Gravity 


1 
I now bought another team and sent 
S50 back East for a vounger brother » ’ 

to come out to drive it, and, as my oe Pay Me Out of W hat 
permittec , branched out into other lines y mere j 

of contract-work Sometimes I had a It Saves You 

pretty tough time of it, but the toughest 

was in the beginning That took self ' : 

confidence and hustling, and with those f ‘ 
qualities I believe that any young man of 

fairly ordinary ability can commence 


to-day and work up into a general cor 





tracting and constructing business is 
almost any city of twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants or over in the United State 
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A Dead-Line Against Saloons 
( NE of the great Chicago mail-order 


merchandise houses has lately moved 
into a plant specially built for it in the 
































western part of that city The place . 2 
covers a forty-acre tract, and has several 
buildings of such magnitude that the whol ( 
resembles an exposition This house em- 
ploys more than seven thousand people, 
and one of the first questions that came up , 
iiter it moved Was the proble of keeping 
the neighborhood free of iloor Such 
an army of employees naturally attract 
dramshops An arbitrary order prohil 
ting drinking did not appear exactly the 
thing. It would probably be violated, for 
one reason, and the hea f th compar 
| that d atk what « 
le of busine hou 
Na I ice that eer 1 
eping the ilOor i 
on mended that eT 
plovees be asked to refuse to drink in a: 
aloon within eight blocks of the plant \ . Sey 
[his would give a prohibition belt fully a s 
mile wide 
Before the order wa issued, ( 
the head of the called ¢ ‘ 
together at a noon meeting 
that piar were aloot tor = round. y ne 
buildings with good pavements ¢ ar 
elaborate scheme of landscape gardenir 
stated that saloons would be likely to lowe! 
the character of the piace il they came, 
and that they would surel come f the 
ever got the patro1 of three 
men, and that the compa had 
plexed as to what should be done in the 
matter It had been decided to ask en 
ployees not to drit nside an eight-t 
belt, but to ask it or f a m: rit vere 
agreed that ich would be a reasonable 
request hen, stea Tare t tna 
seemed fairer to take a vote on the question, 
and if the ballot were re orte i to, te t 
a definite order of the compar Put thu i 
liplomat the balk plar t witl 
unanimous favor 
Next day a formal vote was taker 
Eve ry maie en ployee had a ballot, and the 
returns were so largely in favor of the ~ aeateig? 
prohibition that the order was immediately 
put into effect Even the teamsters, who l 
at the company’s former plant downtown 
had been fond of ‘rushing the can, ted py , j 





for the order almost to a man S. P 
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Oddities and Novelties 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE. 


THE BUSY BUGS—IN WINTER THEY 
SLEEP IN A CAKE OF ICE AND OBJECT 
TO MOVING. 

INTER’S greatest consolation is ab- 
sence of insects, which in tropical 
countries are a nuisance all the year round. 

Of course, however, even in temperate lati- 

tudes bugs of various kinds must live 

through the cold season, else there would 
be none to propagate their species when 
warm weather comes again. It is to us, 
indeed, a matter of familiar observation that 
many flies and mosquitoes do thus survive. 

Dr. James Fletcher, of Ottawa, who has 
been making a study of this subject, says 
that intensity of cold seems to have little or 
no effect upon hibernating insects. Some 
of them actually live over the winter em- 
bedded in solid ice. No matter how low the 
thermometer may drop, a bug never freezes. 
But if disturbed and taken from the place 
which it has prepared for itself, in cocoons 
or otherwise, it will perish. 

Even in the depths of winter many insects 
may be seen moving about on the bottom of 
open water, in streams or ponds. Large 
water-beetles and various other aquatic 
bugs e oe this indifference to tempera- 
ture, and, if some of the débris from the bot- 
tom bee ‘Xamine d, it will be found to contain 
the larve of several kinds of flies. 

Along the borders of swamps in winter, 
examination of the seed-heads of cattails 
will reveal large olive-brown caterpillars 
and queer-looking weevils. Tufts of mosses 
and lichens on the trunks of trees will repay 
the trouble of detaching and shaking them 
over sheets of white paper, yielding an in- 
credible number of small bugs of nearly 
every order. In the burdock heads will be 
found the fat larve of certain moths, while 
the chrysalis of other species may be discov- 
ered beneath old logs and chips, often coy- 
ered with ice 

It is a wonderful world of insect life that 
is disclosed by intelligent search in the win- 
ter-time, when to the casual eye there is no 
such thing as a bug to be seen, In the deep- 


est recesses of hollow trees and under fence 
rails will be found hibernating “painted 
ladies,’’ ‘‘swallow-tails,"’ and other butter- 


flies, while the chrysalis of many species of 

. moths will be found in clumps of grass 
above the or in bunches of dead 
leaves on bush or tree. 


snow, 


WHEN YOUR HOUSE EXPLODES — ONE 
SURE SIGN THAT THERE IS A TORNADO 

IN TOWN. 
vs } searcely realize that the house you 
live in, if all the surrounding air were 
would promptly ex- 
the catastrophe 
pressure of the 


suddenly removed, 
plode likea gigantic bomb 

being due, of course, to the 
air 

This, however, is exactly what often hap- 
pens when a town is struck by a tornado, 
and of all the othe r effects of such a w hirling 
storm none, perhaps, is quite so impressive. 
The funnel-shaped cloud is a tube revolv- 
ing at a tremendous rate, and inside of 
it a high vacuum is created, with a power- 
ful draft upward. Its lower extremity, 
touching the ground, destroys everything 
in its path, and when it strikes a house the 
latter literally bursts. 

Eye-witnesses have said that the funnel- 
cloud looks like an enormously exaggerated 
ele} yhant’s trunk, feeling its way along, and 
sacking up whatever it comes across. Asa 
result of the disastrous tornado of May, 
1896, in St. Louis, it was noticed that many 
of the brick buildings in the path of the 
monster had been demolished as by an ex- 


inside 


plosive force from within, throwing the 
roofs off and the walls outward. 
No structure that can be built by man 


will withstand the fury of a tornado, which 
makes nothing of twisting the steel girders 
of a railroad bridge into shapelessness. A 
storm of this kind usually travels about 
thirty miles an hour, but the speed of gyra- 
tion of the tube may be as much as five 
hundred miles an hour. Straws are some- 
times driven half an inch into trees, suggest- 
ing a velocity equal to that of a rifle-bullet 

Tornadoes will sometimes strip people 
naked, even taking the shoes from their 
feet. In one instance a baby was carried 


half a mile and put down without injury. 
frequently 


Chickens are plucked clean. 


There was another case where a stove was 
carried away, and a vase of flowers on the 
mantel-shelf above it wasleft intact. Water 
is commonly sucked out of wells and cis- 
terns, leaving them dry; and an excep- 
tionally freakish occurrence once reported 
was the pulling of two buckets of milk 
out of a well wherein they were hanging 
at a depth of twenty-five feet when the 
“cyclone twister’’ came along. 


FAT IS GOOD FOR FOLKS—IT IS THE 
BEST OF FUEL FOR THE HUMAN Fur- 
NACE, 

ANY people avoid fat as if it were 

0ison, deeming it indigestible. Nev- 

pon Da recent investigations by Govern- 

ment food experts have proved that this 

substance in certain forms is both whole- 
some and easily assimilated. 

Bacon, for example, is commonly re- 
garded as difficult of digestion, but the fact 
is the very opposite, if it be properly cooked. 
Its bad reputation in this regard seems to be 
due to the circumstance that it is often fried 
at too high a temperature. This decom- 
poses the fat in a chemic: al sense, one of the 
products given off being ‘‘acrolein,’’ which 
makes the eyes smart and irritates all the 
mucous surfaces. The moral is: Avoid too 
hot a fire. Lean bacon contains as much 
muscle-making stuff and twice as much 
digestible fat as other meats, so that, at an 
equal price per pound, it is cheaper as an 
article of diet. Properly prepared, and 
taken with other foods, it helps digestion. 

Fat, it should be remembered, is the most 
efficient of all fuels for running the body, 
though starch and sugar serve the same pur- 
pose. Cream, as everybody knows, is very 
wholesome, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is so rich in fat. 


MAKE THEM LAY—A SCHEME TO BREAK 
ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS IN THE EGG 
MARKET. 

HE hen that will lay an egg a day 

throughout the year may be said to be 

almost in sight. Chickens being Mormons, 
it is undeniably appropriate that the Utah 
Experiment Station should have taken up 
a new line of work which has for its object 
the improvement of the domestic fowl in 
this respect. Of course, the propagation 
of good laying-breeds has been going on 
for thousands of years, but hitherto nobody 
seems to have thought of selecting the best 
layers in each breed, generation after gen- 
eration, with a view to the production of 
families of remarkable layers. 

This is the idea which the experts at the 
Utah Experiment Station are trying to 
work out, and with such success that in 
half a dozen years, during which they 
have been engaged on the problem, they 
have largely augmented the productive- 
ness of the trial flocks. Whereas, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, hens do not average 
over about 120 eggs in a twelvemonth, 
many individuals have been bred which 
have made a record of over two hundred 
eggs in a year, and a few have done con- 
siderably better, one particularly fecund 
fowl laying no fewer than 251 eggs between 
January 1 and December 31 

At the present time no hens are reserved 
for breeding whose mothers have not pro- 
duced two hundred or more eggs in a year; 
and, likewise, the cockerels em sloyed as 
sires must be the sons of equally distin- 
guished maternal parents. By continuing 
this process through many generations, 
it is expected that records exceeding three 
hundred eggs will be obtained, and dis- 
tinct strains of great layers will be devel- 
oped. The milk-yield of dairy cattle has 
been enormously increased by judicious 
selection of sires and dams, and in the same 
way horses have been bred for speed, and 
sheep for wool. There does not seem to be 
any reason why like methods should not be 


applied. with equally good results, to chick- | 


ens for augmenting the yield of eggs 

In order to establish records each hen is 
provided with a metal leg-band to which is 
attached a small tag bearing her number. 
Trap-nests, as they are called, are employed 
—so contrived that each hen locks herself 
in when she enters, and cannot get out 
tntil she has laid. Each egg is stamped 
and dated. 


You may have considered varnishing as hard work, 


surpassed by the most experienced expert. 


Varnish Combined 
DO YOUR OWN VARNISHING 


pre A Stain and 
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work that you could not do. 


cellar to garret, that could not be improved by the use of JAP-A 


Here's a list of things that should always be kept JAP-A-L. AC -ED: 





WIRE SCREENS CHAIRS ANDIRONS 
REFRIGERATORS TABLES LINOLEUM 
PORCH FURNITURE FLOORS CHANDELIERS 
WICKER FURNITURE RANGES PLATE RACKS 
INTERIOR WOODWORK RADIATORS PICTURE FRAMES 


WEATHER-BEATEN DOORS 






U 







JAP-A-LAC 


is made especially for the purpose of enabling every housewife to do her own varnishing with results un- 


There is not an ow ' of ordinary use about your home, from 


The surest way for you to become acquainted with this wonderful finish, is to try a small can on 
It will cost but a trifle, and will convince you that 


some article of furniture you had intended to discard. 


many dollars a year can be saved by its liberal use. 


Don’t think you cannot do the work as well as any one else, 
as it is the original colored varnish, and may be de "pend led upon to give perfect satisfaction. 


JAP-A-LAC, 


There are many imitations on the market, which are claimed to be * 


ae can, 


as JAP-A-L. 


“just as good" 


Don't accept anything but 


AC, but 


none of them has stood the test of time, and you are likely to find that they are colored with a cheap 
aniline dye which looks all right at first, but soon fades and becomes dull. 


Insist on JAP-A-LAC, 


It is put up in self sealing cans, bearing green label 


All sizes from 15c to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
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luced on a 


‘Hard or r Soft Wood Meer 











thout emploving an expert When your floors become 
scuffed and dull, you can refinish them yourself at about 
st t would cost topay an expert for his time. JAP-A i - 
‘properly applied, will give any floor a lustrous, mirror-like 
finish as hard as flint. Heel prints will not mar it  m 
scratches show white ou can scrub it as much as you 
like and njure the finish. Old floors distribute germs— 
JAP-A-LAC makes your floors sat ry 
A Warning Against the Dealer - 
Who Substitutes po 
‘ erest ne 


t aske TA ALA 
The « k twenty-five minutes of 
AP-A-LAC 
WW 
your argue 
insisting AP-A-LA 
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611 Rockefeller Bidg. 


Address Dept 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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merlainte 


especially adapted 
to washing 
Dra 3 

Linens 

Piques 

Lawns 

AY Eve tc ts 
Batistes 
Percales 
Cheviots 
Ginghams 
Organdies 

and all other 
Wash Fabrics. 








SUMMER EXERCISE 
requires frequent washing of 
many gowns ~Don't wear 
them out by destructive rub- 
bing with soap and wash- 


* s 
Rearline 
does more than soap can do 
—WITHOUT RUBBING. 
That's why the most delicate 
wash fabrics last twice as long 
when 














p= Sharpen Your Lawn Mower 
20 Times For 25 Cents 


| 
Eureka Sharpe ner 
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EOE A Net Ot ) 


all 
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| r 
| keen, even accurate ¢ e 
. No filing, 
| rh es , 
| a ra 
| e es shary 
y all deale t 
p son rece f 
Su, © coin ecify th of € 
es fection quecnatend or money back 
Eureka Sharpener Co., 1308 Sixteenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
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21 H Witmark Building, N.Y. 
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CREST TRADING CO 
GIBSON’S 





1121 Park Row Building. New York City 
} dled on « ission W rite $ No reply 








PATENT EXCHANGE 











Girls 
You need not beware of widows 
be wary 


me rely 


Optimism is a widow’s willingness to 
take another chance. 


A really pious girl when kissed on one 
cheek will turn the other. 


A coquette is a girl who throws down her 
ideal and calls for a new deal. 


Many a girl sighs for an affinity when she 
merely wants some one to support her 


Armed with a large solitaire the average 
young man can usually realize his ideal 


Remember that a girl is more interested 
in your intentions than in your attentions 


A man who will ask a girl’s permission t« 
kiss her is the kind that will stay home and 
take care of the baby. 


You make the dough her father used 
to make and she'll see about the bread 
that mother used to make 


The difference between platonic friend- 
ship and love is the difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee 


(chest 


Song of the Remorseful Twilight 
sumtimes wenn u are kummen hoam at nite 
frum playen hookey nuthen semes uz brite 
uz it did in the morne 
temtashuns voyce that kum to u ann stu 
ure eavul pash 
how turble is rer . int 
soze to put off the « owr wenn u must f 
ure muther. ann purhapps u sitt sum plais 
owt in the woods ann wunder ore ann ore 
wi that u neavur thott uv that befoar 


n wenn u hurd 


uns Up ar 





the mornfle shaddoze faw] ann uz u 
ure fishpoal in the woods u kood uv k 
ann in ure mizzery u si t 
that thare was neavur sut 
to temt u frum the strate ann narro pat 
ann 0 uno ure waten muthers rat! 

will be a turble thing 1 thenn usa 
goodnite in sutch a hollo mornfle way 

to ure chumm hoo plade hookey t 

1 wisht ure gilty hart aint throbben s 





wis! 
1a thing uz fish 











iff it was onley mornen ann the lite 
uv the worm sun was glor 








u woodunt feal so skairt the gloo 
that maiks u think uv wott a turble door 
uve gott to fais. inn wenn u sea the 





thats in the kittchun windo ure brow la 
with beeds uy n awl along the way 
u wunder o u wunder wott sheel say 

like merry anntoynett hoo onley prade 

it be delacde 
—J.W. I 


swett an 


the acks Was sharp ann wood n 


Propitiating the Lion 
HEN John H. O’Brien, now Fire Com- 
missioner of New York, wasa reporter 
in Buffalo, he was sent one day to ‘‘cover’’ a 
conference of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

lhe colored brethren were glad to see him. 
He was the only reporter who had honored 
them. They gave hima seat on the platform 
and did everything they could to make him 
comfortable. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon they were 
in full swing in an important debate on some 
question of church policy. O’Brien had 
more than he could use and started to ge. 

The Bishop who was presiding saw his 
preparations. 


*“Must you go?” he asked O’Brien. 


ense and Nonsense 


‘Yes,"’ said O’ Brie n ] cannot stay an 
longer at this time.” 

The Bishop advanced to the edge of th 
platform. 

‘“My brothers,”’ he said, ‘‘the 
must gonow. Hecanstay with us no longe 
this afternoon. 
we adjourn until such time as it may 
the convenience of the re porter to returr 


The Bachelor 


Bleached 


Complete 





The Ready Writer 


Watering the Lambs 





I ed f ter 
Littl fv 

Swell the Lambh 
Little drops of water 











With his gog 8 his 
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Sentimental Surgers 


PARTY of college students, celebrating 





\ 


r 


Therefore, | suggest that 


a football victory in New York, ran 


into an unexpected difficulty in the shap 
of some policeme n, and after the smoke o 
the battle had cleared away, 
orators say, 
the young men to a hospital and fix up hi 
head. 

The young surgeon in charge of suc 
cases put the collegian on the table 
lookee him over. He had a long gash in hj 
forehead. The surgeon cleansed the woun 
and began to sew it up. 
an hour, and then burst into the office of the 
doctor in charge. 

‘I can’t do anything with that your 
che ap in there,” he said. 

What’s the matter?” 
perior 

‘Why, every time I put in a stitch hi 
pulls it out and says: ‘She loves me,’ anc 
when I put in the next one he pulls that out 
and says: ‘She loves me not.’”’ 


as the politica 


ant 


asked his su 


Wallflowers? 

The little 

They cannot dance at all 

I wonder what they do when they 
Attend a camphor bal 


moths are never gay ; 





it Was necessary to cart one of 
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He labored for half 
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Surprising Move of E. R. 
Established an Engineering Department in Paris, 


the Talents of the 
ngineering Force 


An International Product 


s of His Own American Factories 
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Genuine French 
Calf, Blucher Ox- 
ford, Narrow Toe, 
Military Heel. 


@ The “FLORSHEIM” 
Oxford embodies the great- 
est possible shoe value. 
Modeled or: absolutely 
scientific lines. 

You never have to“ break in” a Florsheim. 
It gives genuine comfort from the start. 
Florsheim & Company 

CHICAGO, U. S.A 


Style Book shows ‘‘ a fit for every foot.’ 
Send for it. Most styles sell tor $5.00. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Fire-Eaters 


(Continued from Page 9) 


awoke one morning to find that Jennings 
had arrived in the night. How delighted 
I was and how glad he was to see me! It 
was Saturday. I was going out to shoot 
tomtits. He went with me. He was very 
sweet and sympathetic, but seemed de- 
yressed and sad. He did not hum to 
nimself snatches of little French ‘‘ chansons” 
as was his wont. I wondered what the 
trouble was. Next day it all came out in 
the Richmond papers. He had fought a 
duel with the Honorable Sherrard Clemens, 
of Wheeling, and had severely wounded his 
opponent. London Punch came in the 
same mail. In it was a caricature repre- 
senting a young sportsman who had not hit 
a bird all day, but had finally blown one 
nearly to pieces. 

‘Ah, Sandy,” said the elated sportsman, 
“T hit that one. . 

Yes, sorrh,’ *said the disgusted old game- 
keeper; ‘‘they will fly into it sometimes.” 

I was delighted with the joke, for my 
fighting-blood wasup. Iwasglad Jennings 
had hit Clemens: a cruel old scoundrel, 
one of the opposition who had been heard 
to say: ‘‘We cannot be rid of Wise until 
we kill that boy of his.”’ 

Jennings laughed at my joke, but I saw 
he was sad and depressed. He had no 
grudge against Clemens, and it grieved him 
to think he might have killed him. Fortu- 
nately, Clemens recovered, although he 
limped through life. Many years afterward 
one of the surgeons told me that, after the 
first or second fire, Clemens, the challenger, 
expressed himself satisfied, and the party 
were about to leave the field when Clemens 
demanded another shot. Jennings looke od 
surprised when he heard it and said: ‘So 
he wants my blood,” and then the surgeon 
saw his lips tighten and a dangerous look 
in his eyes. At the next fire Clemens fell, 
pierced in the hip. So perhaps Jennings 
could, when he chose, shoot better than I 
thought he could. 

That was his last duel, but Mr. Harvie 
told me many years afterward of a scene in 
the Democratic convention at Petersburg, 
in the early part of 1860, which showed 
Jennings’ coolness and also greatly excited 
Mr. Harvie’s admiration. Harvie and the 
Hunter men had control of the body. Ben 
Jackson, a friend of my father, tried to 
speak. A difficulty arose between Jack 
Seddon, a Hunter man, and Jackson. 
There were cries of ‘Put him out!” at 
Jackson, and a number of men started for 
the platform. Atthat momenta youngster 
sprang upon the platform, snatched a 
revolver from his pocket, laid it on the 
table in full sight of the convention, and 
commanded silence, which came suddenly. 
Then, placing his hands behind him, 
Jennings tossed back his ringlets and slowly 
exclaimed, amid deathlike silence 

“My name is O. Jennings Wise. I say 
he shall speak, and the man who attempts 
to lay his hands upon him will do so over 
my dead body! All we ask is fair play.” 

Jackson spoke. And the Hunter men 
carried the convention. 


The Death of a Hero 


[wo years later my brother died on the 
battlefield of Roanoke Island in command 
of the Richmond Blues. His single com- 
pany defended a position against two 
regiments. He placed his men behind pine 
trees and walked back and forth behind 
them, under a murderous fire, speaking 
softly and saying: ‘‘Boys, reserve your 
fire until you see the whites of their eyes.’ ‘ 
Of course, he was shot. Borne off by his 
men, he expressed but one desire, and that 
was to see my father. His men endeavored 
to take him off in a boat to Naghead, 
where my father lay desperately ill, but the 
Federals fired on them, inflicted other 
wounds, and they were compelled to return. 
Federal soldiers who witnessed his behavior 
not one or two, but many —have told me 
that they never saw so cool a man, and 
Colonel Rush Hawkins, who was with him 
when he died, has told me that Jennings 
impressed him as ene of the most lovable 
men he ever saw. He said he spoke but 
little during the twenty-four hours he lived. 
That he lay there plac id, his lips sometimes 
moving as if in prayer. Once Hawkins 
asked him if he needed anything. Jennings 
shook his head, sighed and said: 
“‘No, thank you. I cannot last long. 
My only regret is | have not a hundred lives 
to give to my country.” 
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N summer you buy the winter's coal because it 
is cheaper and you can get it. 
Insure your life for the same reasons — while 
you are in health, and because vow it will cost 
you less than later. 

How much insurance you ought to carry and 
what it will cost I will take up with you Aevsoxad/y 
by letter if you write me direct. State your age, 
resources, prospects, and I'll gladly advise you. 

One argument concerning insurance which isn't 
old, hackneyed and threadbare is this: Every pay- 
roll man needs insurance to do the pay-roll’s service 
to his family after the pay-roll loses his name by 
death. But, no salary-earning man needs, or should 
take, more insurance than he can comfortably carry ; 
the best is the Arofection-to-his-family sort. 

[ want you to get just the right kind; and | 
want to personally prove to you why you ought to 
get it AT ONCE. If you ask my advice I'll feel 
Write me direct and see. 


PRESIDEN! 





you value it. 





Washi on Life Insurance Company 
143 Bro adway Ne w York 














North Pacific Coast 


Travelers are unanimous in declaring the » the 
unbounded Northwest to be a journey unsurpassed for its 
vast pano we 1of nature’s rarest beauties » the attrac 
tions are add d untold agricultural and commercis 
1 ies. The trip is well worth while — and 
ae most satisfactory train service be sure ye 


The Pjoneer | iealéed 


On the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


It is brilliantly electric lighted, including individual reading 
lamps in every berth and compartment. Whether i 

the ‘longer, higher and wider bertlis,’’ in the excell 

the dining car service or in the comfort and splendor o 
equipment, there is nothing to be desired. 
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*ioneet “eo d leaves Union I 
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urning via St 
ty. ets and information free. 
F. A. MILL ER. W.S. HOWELL, 
General Passenger Agent, General Eastern Agent 
Chicago 381 Rroadway, New York. 
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| Summer Underwear 


brings to the body much of the 
pleasure of a cool morning dip. 


‘| It lets your body breathe | 
|| through its countless perforations, 
keeps the air ever fresh, banishes 
odor and dampness, absorbs 
|| moisture, makes you feel clean 
|| and cool from the skin out. 
| 

| 


Ask your dealer for 


‘Rroshall! 


Booklet in blue and gold, “From Dawn 
to Bed,” free to those who write for it. 
| CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 

|| 1 Washington St., Amsterdam, New York 
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RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 

















A Sterling Silver 
Cigar Cutter 


that 





For One Dollar The R.S. 
sate Cigar Cutter 


y 
; i ans : 
f One Dollar. 


ever 


F. H, Dickson, 21A Maiden Lane, N.Y. 














An Automatic Pump 


works wherever there is 
ttle a rks t t re 

The Niagara Hydraulic Ram, USED AND ENDORSED PY 
HE | YOVERNMENT. Is ei izes. | 


Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co., 140 Nassau Street, New York 











And so he passed away--a character to 
be studied by those who pretend to despise 
the duelist. 

Among the most amusing duels that oc- 
curred about this time were two fought on 
the same day by poor Harry Riddleberger. 
He was one of the brightest youngsters ever 
produced in Virginia, one of the group of 
young Virginians who broke away from 
the machine in the days of Mahone. The 
loss of Riddleberger was a severe one to the 
old party, and they felt very bitter against 
him. Somehow it was thought Riddle- 
berger would not fight. But he did. He 
was challenged by George D. Wise, of 
tichmond, and by Richard F. Bierne, and 
he accepted both challenges. 

The pte with George Wise came off first 
and was quite a success. Neither 
batant could hit a barn door with a pistol. 
So, after cutting the leaves out of 
neighboring trees for a while, they shook 
hands, and Riddleberger went off to keep 
his second appointment. Bierne was said 
to bea very good shot. But, unfortunately, 
when the principals were ready to fight in a 
seciuded spot, a long distance from every- 
where, it was discovered that neither had 
any caps for the pistols and the duel went 
off somewhere indefinitely. The friends 
of the combatants teased them, and their 
enemies sneered at them unmercifully. 
Riddleberger laughed it off, but Bierne took 
it much to heart and came near having 
half a dozen other duels about it. 

Concerning myself I must answer as the 
Texan did when he was asked if he had ever 
had a drink. ‘‘A few,” was the laconic 
reply, as he prepared for another. | had a 
few troubles of my own, but ‘‘that is neither 
here nor there,’”’ as the witness, testifying to 
John’s character, said when asked if he had 
not been accused of chicken-stealing himself. 

Suffice it to say that in the year 1883, 
just after a duel in which nobody was hurt 
and without any difficulties brewing any- 
where, I began to reflect upon the fact that 
I was poor, with a devoted wife and a 
large family of young children. If, in one 
of these foolish enterprises, I should be 
taken from them I might ruin the prospects 
in life of a lot of fine boys, and leave my wife 
and children to suffer for long years for my 
failure in duty to them. It seemed to me 
to be more cowardly to subject them to this 
danger than it was to refuse to fight a duel. 
If I had not, by that time, in the War and 
in sundry private encounters, demonstrated 
my courage, I was not likely thereafter to 
convince skeptics. So I announced pub- 
licly that I was a reformed duelist and that 
I intended to be good thenceforth. Well, 
I presume I was right to do so. Certainly 
it has had a good effect in the community. 
] believe many people were waiting for 
somebody to take that stand. On the 
whole, I am satisfied. But I will frankly 
confess that there have been times when 
I have regretted that announcement bit- 
terly, and when no pleasure in this world 
would have been greater than peeping at 
one or two cock-sparrow gentlemen along 
the barrel of a dueling pistol. 

There were several who, until I tied my 
own leg, had been always civil. After that 
how loosely their tongues wagged! Well, 
thank Heaven, I had the strength to adhere 
to my resolve. No doubt it is all for the 
best. 

We say that we are not getting better. 
We are. It is folly to call men coward 
who fight duels. Of course, there are 
swash-bucklers, but I have known some of 
the bravest and best men in the world who 
fought duels and believed they were right. 
It was an error of education. 
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I did not tell her then that Drusilla rf I 
elt 


Georgie, and a delighted chorus of laughter 
from his friends made his face flame as it 


But he said no more. He merely set 
his teeth and crossed to where Taffy 
scowled and nestled in Diana’s youthful 
arms. With tearful eyes she looked up at 
him; a dainty Dresden-china shepherdess 
ofa girl. Drusilla told me afterward that 
the little Puritan whispered something to 
console him, something about doing the 
right thing as it came in your way, however 
hard it was. She finished up, Drusilla told 
me, with a reference to the straight and 
narrow path, and this unusual advice 
seemed to soothe and encourage Georgie. 

‘Take that child away at once,” said his 
mother. ‘My dear boy, you must be mad! 
He ought to have been asleep hours ago. 
We will discuss the matter more fully in the 
morning. Diana, give him to Georgie. 

Really, without prejudice, I think I never 
saw a more disagreeable-looking child.” 

Diana gave him up with reluctance. 

‘‘ His head is burning,”’ said she anxiously, 


| Was. 


‘‘and his little feet are like ice. When 
Dickie had the measles ———’ 
There was a general shriek. Georgie 


laughed shortly, and took poor Taffy from 


the 
Fittle chap,” he murmured to her with 

a dejected laugh. ‘‘He’ll play for his 
county some day. These beggars won't 
jeer at him then. He can kick now like 
anything. Been practicing on my shins. 
You're a brick, Diana, but it’s a beastly 
hard-hearted world.” 

“T’ve got brothers of my own,” 
Diana gravely. 

She was a queer little lady. 


said 


Looking for late roses for Drusilla’s table 
the next day, I heard a familiar shout from 
the gate: Georgie. 

“Come in!” i called. 

“I can’t. You come here, Martin. I 
want to speak to you.” 

In some surprise, I went down the path 
to him. His face was pale, but in spite 
of his pallor he carried a triumphant air. 

“Well?” I asked breathlessly. 

‘“‘Whew!”’ said Le, taking off his hat to 
let the autumn breeze coo! his forehead. 
**We've had a hot morning.” 


I laughed. “I rather thought you 
would,” saidI. ‘‘Come in and tell Drusilla 
about it.” 

‘‘No,” said Georgie. “I can’t. Little 
chap’s ill.” 

“er 

“Yes. That ass Borricole came sniffing 


round this morning and found it out. Old 
fool's a phrenologist, or some such rot, and 
he wanted to feel the boy’s bumps with 
a view to adopting the kid himself. 
Thought he'd like to do me out of his money, 
I suppose. I wish he would; I don’t want 
his ill-gotten gains, old sweep. He pinched 
and prodded poor old Taffy till he roared, 
and then told my mother the child was an 
incipient criminal of the lowest possible 
ty P es 
laughed. 

“Poor little boy!’’ said I. ‘I suppose 

that put the finishing touch to the affair?”’ 
You don’t know my mother,” said he. 

‘‘She meant before that to pack us off 
together by the first train. f old Borri- 
cole’s verdict did anything, it weakened 
her. She doesn't believe in him, you see 
at least not as a phrenologist. He exam- 
ined me when I was a youngster, and told 
her I should grow up a dreamy, thoughtful 
scholar: sort of Miss Nancy, don’t you 
know? My mother was furious, and now 
she always believes the exact opposite of 
what he tells her—of people’s characters.” 

“You say the boy is ill?” 

Georgie’s face lengthened. 


*Borricole noticed how flushed he was, 


and pulled his mouth open as if he’d been a 
puppy or a horse. 
larynx were inflamed. 
knows anything about it, 
bit at him like a good "un. 
Borric« le 


a7 his tonsils and 
I don’t suppose he 

but old Taffy 
Made him yell, 


1 can tell you. said he was a 


little devil—told my mother he was 
sickening for something catching, and fled 
the scene. We've sent for the doctor, but 
he hasn’t come yet, and I thought I’d come 
round and tell you to keep away. I 
shouldn’t like old muffin-face to run any 
risks.”’ 

“Thank you,” said I. 
expected so much forethought. 
know the verdict.”’ 

Georgie rooted up a tuft of grass with his 
stick. 

“I noticed that the poor little chap 
tossed about a good ray in the night, 
said he, ‘‘but I thought that might be the 
usual thing in a five-year-old. How was I 
to guess it meant a ‘temperature? When 
you come to think of it, it was rather 
awkward—my plunging him into the middle 
of all those people last night.” 

I thought uneasily of Drusilla who had 
hugged him—of our baby who had been 
hugged by Drusilla directly afterward. 

Georgie, however, chuckled. 

“They'll all be in fits for a fortnight,” 
said he, ‘‘ waiting for their rashes to come 
out. Serve ’em right.” 

‘What about you?”’ said I. 

“Oh, I’m all right!’’ he answered lightly. 

~~ ve had everything over and over again. 
‘And the Goddess Girl? How does she 
like the idea?”’ 

Georgie’s face fell, and he looked away 
across the fields. 

‘*Girls,’”’ said he, ‘‘are curious things. 
It’s all off with Phillida.”’ 

“‘Off?’’ I asked in surprise. ‘‘What?”’ 

“Our engage ment. She’s off, too.” 

“*Georgie!”’ 

“‘Yes,”’ said Georgie, ‘‘by the midday 
train. Refused to see me at all, and left 
a note. Says she’s only one complexion 
and means to keep it. Says she doesn’t 
mean to begin housekeeping with a ready- 
made family. Says she’s been thinking 
things over, and on the whole she doesn’t 
consider that Englishmen make enough 
fuss of their wives. Says she likes the 
Yankee style of husband best.” 

“Poor old chap.” I had plenty of real 
sympathy for a man who had possessed the 
Goddess Girl—and lost her. ‘I’m very 
sorry,” said I earnestly. 

Georgie’s eyes, on the distant horizon, 
were dreamy. 

‘*Well,” he said at last, 
A woman should be womanly. 
think so, Martin?” 

But the labyrinth of Georgie’s affections 
was beyond me, and seeing that no more was 
forthcoming I sent him home. 

At night he came again in the lowest 
spirits. 

* Diphtheria!” 
side of the lane. 

I whistled. ‘‘ Poor little chap!” 

“Yes,” said he og “They rammed 
in antitoxin at once, but he’s very ill.’ 

‘*Who’s nursing him?’ 

Georgie’s face lit up. 

“Why, my mother. She’s_ splendid. 
Turned every one out of the room and put 
an apron on. The doctor wanted to wire 
for an ambulance to have him carried off to 
the hospital, but she won't hear of it. Says 
it brings back me and the measles, and she’s 
not going to let the child go for a four-mile 
drive with a temperature like that. Says 
she’s going to fight the beastly thing for all 
it’s worth. Little Diana Leigh wanted to 
stay and help to nurse. She’s not afraid 
of infection. She’s nursed her brothers 
through everything, and /ikes it.”’ 

“Oh!” said I. I was beginning to see. 
His enthusiasm was enlightening. 

‘They won't let her, of course, but she'll 
stay in the other part of the house till 
there’s no fear of infection for her brothers. 
She’s a jolly good sort.” 

“Oh!” said I again. 

‘““Yes.”’ Georgie blushed and went away, 
promising to let me have news the first 
thing in the morning. 

When the news came it was bad. Inthe 
afternoon it was worse. But not till Sun- 
day morning did I understand how thor- 
oughly the difficulty as to the disposal of 
poor Taffy had melted away. 

Alas for Georgie’s International! 
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HEN the bungalow was finished, it 
completely dwarfed the Hugg tent, 
but, in spite of its magnificence, Mr. 
Vanstarvesynt winced as he paid for it, 


Jooking out over the lake for the prow of 
the Capricorn. It did not appear in time 
to save him, and his fingers reluctantly 
released the money. 

‘And the cots, now: 
have them about paid for,” 
Vanstarvesynt. 

‘**You’ve paid me more than I offered to 
sell them to you for in the first place,” 
admitted Mr. Doty, ‘‘but that was rent, 
according to agreement, and that’s the 
only way you can have those cots. But 
I'll tell you what U'll do: I’ve up 
poles and branches for the purpose, and I'll 
make you a complete outfit of furniture 
for two hundred dollars more—six rustic 
chairs, a porch Settee, a porch table, an 
inside table, two washstands and three 
beds, and that would be mighty cheap, even 
back home.” 

‘*Doubtless it would be,”’ admitted Mr. 
Vanstarvesynt, “but,”’ and he flushed, 
‘the truth of the matter is that I am nearly 
out of ready funds.” 

It was a most distressing position —for 
a Vanstarvesynt—but Mr. Doty was de- 
lighted. Things had come to the point for 
which he had been hoping. 

‘‘Well,” said he, ‘‘what’s the difference? 
I guess your credit’s good for anything you 
want.” 


“Thank you,” 


I imagine that we 
suggested Mr. 


saved 


Vanstarvesynt 


said Mr. 


with dignity. ‘‘You may make the fur- 
niture for us at once.” 
Credit being thus established, the Van- 


starvesynts immediately began to patronize 
the General Store. Mrs. Vanstarvesynt, 
with great presence of mind, bought up 
all the paper napkins at a most astounding 
price. The opportunity was not to be 


neglected. It was not a glittering oppor- 
tunity, to be sure—Mrs. Vanstarvesynt 
would scarcely have taken notice of an 


opportunity so tawdry as to glitter—but 
it had a very comfortable and satisfactory 
sheen, especially when one stopped to 
consider that Mrs. Hugg had overlooked it. 


Having deigned to inspect his stock, 
Mrs. Vanstarvesynt immediately became 
Mr. Doty’s star customer. She bought 


up all his brown and blue denims, all his 
calico, all the brass finger-rings and steel 
watch-chains, and the seven bolts of cheap, 
ugly red ribbon that had failed to sell back 
home, even at the unheard-of price of six- 
teen cents per ten-yard bolt! 

Mrs. Vanstarvesynt kept Gertrude at 
home with her for three days, and at the 
end of that period of mystery announced a 


function. It was to be a very select 
function, only the Huggs being invited. 
Mrs. Hugg, all unwarned, gasped as she 
entered the bungalow. The floor was 
carpeted with the smooth, firm brown 
denims. The walls and ceiling were cov- 


ered with blue denims. Just under the 
ceiling ran a broad frieze of the brown, and 
on this, stretching entirely around the walls 
and sweeping from rosette to rosette, were 
double festoons of twisted red ribbon, 
rosettes and festoons no longer of hideous 
color, but softened into beauty by their 
hrown background. 

Mrs. Hugg was dumb in the face of this 


magnificent ingenuity, and Mrs. Van- 
starvesynt was, no doubt, very sorry to 


think that she had given her guests such an 
uncomfortable feeling of inferiority. Very 
sorry indeed. She did not show it, however. 

The function itself was a very correct 
affair. There were no trivial games or 
commonplace entertainments, and the 
luncheon was of that quiet and conservative 
elegance which whets the appetite for the 
contents of the pantry at home, but the 
conversation was most uplifting—what 
there was of it. 

Master Belmont especially was satisfied 


with the conversation. When one is 
thoroughly satisfied with anything, one 
does not want very much more of it. 


Master Belmont slipped out of the door, as 
and joined 
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him for over ten minutes. The boys, for 
three nights now, had been after an owl 
which, infesting one particular dead limb, 
hooted most tantalizingly in the moonlight, 
and Jimmy had finally succeeded in ‘‘ hook- 
ing’’ enough elastic from the General Store 
to make a couple of dandy slingshots. 

Mr. Steven Hugg and Miss Gertrude 
Vanstarvesynt edged out on the porch by- 
and-by, and hunted the nobodies who were 
back of the Doty tent, playing cribbage in 
the light that streamed bea within. 

‘It took us a long time to manceuvre it, 
but we finally got away,” said Gertrude. 
“Come on and take a walk. This moon- 
light is too lovely to waste.” 

The other couple were not at all jealous 
at having been left out of the function, and, 
to prove that there was not a particle of 
envy in their souls, they were unnec- 
essarily jolly. They also stuck persistently 
together, allowing the two in evening dress 
to walk on ahead. Two, three, four turns 
they had taken up and down the silver- 
flooded beach, when there was a tremendous 
commotion. The two boys dashed out of 
the woods and came yelling and howling 
down across the valley to the beach, burst- 
ing in among the quartette like a bunch of 
ignited firecrackers. 

“‘Injuns!’’ yelled Jimmy, pointing back- 
ward. 

‘*What’s that ?’’ demanded Steven Hugg, 
immediately changing partners and grasp- 
ing Grace Doty firmly by the forearm. 
She allowed him to remain in this security- 

yromising attitude. Miss Vanstarvesynt 
and G. Russell Cleve miraculously beside 
her and clutched fast to his sleeve. 

“Back there!” gasped Jimmy. 
by the rocks! Three of ’em!” 

Master Belmont solemnly 
head, looking expectantly at Jimmy 
the while. 

“They sneaked along an’ sneaked along, 
an’ when they saw us they hid,” continued 
Jimmy, sinking his voice and pausing with 


“Up 


nodded his 


all 


fine dramatic effect. 


Master Belmont, his eyes fixed in fascina- 
tion upon Jimmy’s, nodded affirmatively. 
‘We seen their bows an’ arrows stic kin’ 
out from behine th’ trees, an’ we run,”’ the 
breathless Jimmy went on. ‘I think they 
shot at us. heard somethin’ whizz!” 


Master Belmont was regarding Master | 


Jimmy with worshipful admiration, but 
nodded his head religiously at every 
statement. The Dotys had come running 
from theirtent. The Function moved out, 
to see what was the matter. 

‘‘We must take prompt action,” said 
Steven Hugg. ‘‘We must stand guard, 
night and day, with Mr. Doty’s rifle. I 
shall take the first watch.” 

He felt a slight but convulsive pressure 
upon his arm where it was Scieal within 
Miss Doty’s, and unconsciously squared 
back his already aggressive shoulders. 

“Stevie the Hero!" said Mr. Cleve with 
friendly envy. ‘‘I had intended to grand- 
stand alittle myself, but he beat me. Well, 
I'm no knocker.” 

In fatherly thoughtfulness, Mr. Doty had 
gone to bring in the Romance from the 
moonlit rocks. Mr. Swain, awakened by 
much careful and patient explanation, 
suddenly became a raging lion. He, and 
not Steven Hugg, became the real hero of 
the moment. He seized Mr. Doty’s gun 
and dashed off toward the forest in a terrific 
frenzy, bent upon exterminating every 
Indian in Pike’s Cove before morning, lest 
one should appear and frighten his Ida. 
His Ida flew and caught him. She hung 
around his neck and effectually impeded 
him. It was a powerful scene. 

At this breathless moment some one 
discovered Jimmy Doty and Master Bel- 
mont rolling in convulsions on the grass 
behind the Doty tent. They had handker- 
chiefs stuffed in their mouths, and were 
holding their stomachs. 

“Jimmy, come with me!” commanded 
Mr. Dety after a thoughtful moment, and, 
as Jimmy was too weak to move without 
assistance, he helped the boy. Shortly 
after, a succession of loud, smacking sounds 
bulged out the sides of the Doty tent. 

“TI never had a whipping in my life,” 
half-enviously observed Master Belmont. 

You ought to be rewarded at last,” 
said Steven Hugg, chuckling. ‘‘And so 
there were no Indians, after all!” 

{o, sir,” admitted Master Belmont with 
a grin of satisfaction. ‘‘We had agreed, 


en masse, 


though, to stick to it forever that there 
were, but Jimmy had to laugh, and when | 
he laughed I laughed. He’s a wonderful | 


We thought it no more than fair, 


| Master Jimmy, who had been whistling for | 
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you know, having broken up Mrs. Hugg’s 
affair with a fight, to break ours up with a 
seare, 

‘‘Belmont, Iam annoyed!” said his stern 
father. 

“I was afraid that you would be, sir,” 
admitted his son, and then G. Russell Cleve 
brutally guffawed. 

When the colony had quieted down for 
the night, two couples were left walking up 
and down the beach, enjoying the splendid 
moonlight, but the couples walked a trifle 
farther from each other than they had 
earlier in the evening. 


xX 
HE conviction slowly became general 
that Captain Pike would never return 
and that their restoration to the world must 
depend upon themselves. 

rhe matter of getting away from the cove 
came up during the fishing session one 
morning. 

‘*We can leave here almost any time we 
like,’’ Steven remarked. ‘All I have to do 
is to swim across the lake and through the 
passage, leave a big flag, or some sort of a 
signal, there, and in less than a week there 
will be a rowboat nosing around to find out 
what is tne matter. I'll do it to-day if 
vou will just say the word. But there will 
have to be a radical change in our present 
relations, and I should want it to begin in 
the first church we came to in Valparaiso.” 

‘That is impossible,’’ declared - fisher- 
maid as the result of several nights of 
deliberation on the subject of apparent 
fortune-hunting. Then she baited her 
hook with her handkerchief and tucked a 
minnow into her blouse. 

‘Then we will stay here indefinitely,’’ he 
announced. 

“If we could only do that ——”’ she 
began impulsively, then stopped and col- 
ored and ran into the tent to rescue that 
minnow—and the next morning Jimmy 
did the fishing. 

The Hugg bungalow was now built and 
furnished, and the Dotys at last took 
possession of their own tent, very much 
to the annoyance of Mrs. Vanstarvesynt. 
It had looked cheap and common as the 
residence of the Huggs, alongside of her 
own dignified home, but now, with the 
duplicate bungalows on either side of it, 
the white tent again loomed up prominently. 

And Mr. Doty himself was not quite so 
insignificant now. The entire colony was 
existing upon a credit basis, Mr. Doty 
having quietly and persistently annexed 
every dollar of cash in the place, and having 
no incentive for putting any of them into 
circulation. Mr. Hugg held out the longest 
of all, but at last even his plethoric pocket- 
book became drained. 

‘I’m out of money Doty,” he cheerfully 
observed one morning. ‘* You'll just have 
to take my I. O. U.’s until we get out of 
this.” 

‘*T’ll open an account for you right away,”’ 
said Mr. Doty with great satisfaction, and 
he put Mr. Hugg’s name down in the book 
over which he now pored with nightly 
increasing joy. 

Mr. G. Russell Cleve was the only person 
who had the distinction of being on the Doty 
bocks as a creditor. Roused into action 
by his first disastrous tilt with the merchant, 
he had gone to work as a salesman and, b 
devoting about two hours a day to talk, had 
sold Mr. Doty, at par, five shares of future 
stock in the parent Pike’s Cove Company, 


|} aS a consequence of which he Was now 


living in idle complacency upon what Mr. 
Doty owed him. It was a_ profound 
satisfaction to Mr. Cleve, being the first 
time he had ever been able to make a mere 

‘‘wind proposition” yield him an actual 
living. His satisfaction was almost equal 
to that of Mr. Doty , but not quite , of course. 
It makes a man feel as if he amounted to 
something to possess every dollar there is in 
a community! 

It was about this time that the first storm 
of their occupancy visited them, raging all 
through the night, and in the morning thers 
was a distinct quake of the earth, accom- 
panied by terrific grinding and splitting 
sounds. The little lake leaped and danced 
in commotion, springing to a watery moun- 
tain in the centre and then receding to the 
shore, spreading up to the very bungalow 
fully fifteen feet above the normal tide-level. 
An hour passe d before the commotion 
ceased. 

**Oh, it don’t amount to much!” advised 
Mr. Swain, jarred for the moment back to 
the world of actualities. ‘‘It’s only one 
of the little quakes they have every once 
in a while along the Andes. When it gets 
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through it quits, and you can’t find the | 


damage. 

The sun was shining brightly and the 
clear little lake seemed to be quite ashamed 
of its former eccentric hme sg when 
Jimmy Doty spied a strange-looking piece 
of splintered white wood bobbing about 


where the tortuous me led into the 
open sea. Steven donned his bathing- 


suit and swam out to it, and the moment 
he reached it he set up a shout that startled 
the watchers on shore. He managed, with 
some exertion, to tip the unwieldy piece of 
lumber on edge for an instant, and there, 
in staring black letters, they made out the 
word ‘‘Capricorn!”’ 

The awkward bit of lumber had been a 
portion of the little steamer’s gunwale! 

There was no cheering as Steven rode the 
fateful piece of wrec kage to the beach, but 
the news he had to tell them was even more 
se rious. 

‘The passage is closed !”" he panted when 
he had reached them. ‘‘ We are prisoners 
here, possibly forever!”’ 

The passage closed! 
fell upon the group. Mr. Vanstarvesynt 
feebly murmured that he was annoyed, but 
no one paid any attention to him. 

**T figure it out in this way,’”’ Steven went 
on: ‘The Capricorn was evidently wrecked 
night, although she might possibly 
have been shot to pieces before. No matter 
which, this piece of wreckage drifted in here 
during the storm, and the passage was 
closed this morning by the earthquake. 
That cleft in the cliff was probably Teoed 
open by a former disturbance, and now this 
one has brought the jaws together again as 
tight as a drum.”’ Another moment of 
stunned silence followed, and then he 
turned to Grace Doty with sparkling eyes. 

‘And so our stay here i is likely to be for a 
lifetime, after all!’”’ he exclaimed, and had 
advanced a stride in her direction when a 
calm observation from Mr. Doty stopped 
him, and, in fact, gave food for reflection 
to every one of them. 

“Well, folks,’ ” he remarked to the general 
assemblage, ‘‘I guess this stops any such a 
thing as credit, and changes the entire 
commercial system of Pike’s Cove! Grace, 
put those things back you were ‘bringing 
out for the store!”’ 

Like a flash it occurred to Steven and all 
the rest of them that Mr. Doty was now 
the rich man of the colony, and that the 
others were mere poem, every one! 

But it was Mrs. Doty who first fully 
recognized the vast extent of this change. 
Quietly she slipped away from the group 
and yee into the Doty tent. In 
twenty minutes, while the others were still 
in little knots on the beach discussing the 


Breathless silence 


| calamity, she reappeared in her best black 


alpaca dress and sat down on a camp stool 
in front of the tent, comfortably fanning 


| herself. 


| appreciated 


“Grace, 
had nervously returned to her work as a 
diversion from her distracting thoughts, 

‘*‘for goodness’ sake, come in and primp up 
your hair and put on a better dre ss. What 
are you thinking about to be dabbling your 
hands in the suds, and you one of the high 
society leaders of Pike’s Cove? I am 
annoyed!” 

The Huggs and the Vanstarvesynts dis- 
persed thoughtfully to their homes. 

Far-seeing as Mr. Doty had become under 
the sunshine of opportunity, he had not 

this devchagunent and he 
approached his wife with a half-sheepish 
grin. 

“I don't suppose you intend to keep 
boarders any more, Martha,” he caared 

‘**By no means, William,” she answered 
with impressive dignity. ‘‘I don't intend 
to do a living thing from now on. You 


| must see about getting me a hired girl. | 


ruess I know what becomes my position. | 


3ut land, land, William, I never did expect 
to be a regular top-notcher like this!’’ She 
mused wonderingly for a moment, 
her eyes suddenly twinkled and she leaned 
forward with a happy laugh. ‘Kiss me, 
paw,” she commanded, and he did it. 

About an hour Jater a big placard was 
hung up in front of the Doty tent, and this 
is what was printed upon it 


WANTED 
One cook, two farm-hands and two 
carpenters at once, for work on the 
Doty Estate. Good living wages. 
WiruiamM O. Dory. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


” she called to her daughter,who | 


and then | 
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1 Ira 


have been. Now you can appreciate it, 
can’t you?—your wisdom in appearing in 
the flesh to save a silly girl the effort of 
evoking you in the spirit! Ah, Mr. Siward, 
I am vastly obliged to you! Pray sit here 
beside me in the flesh, for fear that in your 
absence I might commit the folly that 
tempted me here.” 

His low, running laughter accompanying 
her voice had stimulated her to a gay 
audacity, which fortheinstant extinguished 
in her the little fear of him she had been 
barely conscious of. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that you a 
aroused me from my sun-dreams?” 

“Did I? And can’t you resume them? 

“You save me the necessity. 

**Oh, that is a second-hand compliment,”’ 
she said disdainfully —‘‘a weak esiadion 
on what I conveyed very wittily. You 

ere probably really asleep, and dreaming 
of bird-murder. 

He waited for her to finish, then, amused 
eyes searching, he roamed about until high 
ona littledrifted sand-dune he found a place 
for himself; and, while she watched him 
indignantly, he curled up in the sunshine, 
and, dropping his head on the hot sand 
calm ly closed his e Ves. 

Upon — my — word!”’ she breathed 
aloud 

He unclosed his eyes. ‘Now you maj 
dream; you can’t avoid it,” he observed 
lazily, and closed his eyes; and neither 
taunts nor jeers nor questions, nor fra 
ments of shells flung with intent to hit 
stirred him from his immobility. 

She tired of the attempt presently, and 
sat silent, elbows on her thighs, hands 
propping her chin, Thoughts, vague as 

he fitful breeze, arose, lingered, and, like 
the breeze, fi led, dissolved into calm, 
through which, cadenced by the far beat of 
the ebb tide, her heart echoed, beating the 
steady intervals of time. 

She had not meant to dream, but as she 
sat there the fine-spun golden threads flying 
from the whirling loom of dreams floated 
about her, settling over her, entangling 
her in unseen meshes, so that she stirred 
groping amid the netted brightness, drawn 
onward along dim paths and through cor- 
ridors of thought where, always beyond, 
vague splendors seemed to beckon. 

Now lost, now restless, conscious of the 
perils of the shining path she followed, 
the rhythm of an ocean soothing her to 
false security, she dreamed on awake, un- 
conscious of the tinted sea and sky which 
stained her eyes to hues ineffable A long 
while afterward a small cloud floated across 
the sun; and, in the sudden shadow on the 
world, doubt sounded its tiny voice, and 
her ears listened, and the enchantment 
faded and died away. 

Turning, she looked across the sand at 
the man lying there; her eyes considered 
him—how long she did not know, she did 
not heed—until, stirring, he looked up; 
and she paled a trifle and closed her eyes, 
stunned by the sudden clamor of pulse and 
heart. 

When he rose and walked over she looked 
up gravely, pouring the last handful of 
white sand through her stretched fingers 

“Did you dream?”’ he asked lightly. 


“Yes.” 
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“Did you dream true?”’ 
“Nothing of my dream can happen,”’ 


she said. ‘‘}ou knowthat, . . . don't 
you?” 
‘I know that we love, . . . and that 


we dare not ignore it.” 

She suffered his arm about her, his eyes 
looking deeply into hers--a close, sweet 
caress, a union of lips, and her dimmed eyes’ 
response. 

— she faltered, ‘‘how can you 
make it so hard for me? How can you 
force me to this shame!”’ 

“Shame?” he repeated vaguely. 

“*Yes—this sonal to myself —when 
I cannot hope to be more to you—when I 
dare not love you too muc h!’ 

“You must dare, Sylvia! 

“No, no, no! I know a I tell you. 
I cannot give up what is offered —for you! 

dearly, dearly as I do love you!’’ She 
turned and caught his hands in hers, flushed 
trembling, unstrung. ‘I cannot—I simply 
cannot! How can you love me and listen 
to such wickedness? How can youstill care 
for such a girl as I am—worse than mer- 
cenary, because I have a heart—or had, 
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until you took it! Keep it; it is the only 
part of me not all ignoble.”’ 

**T will keep it—in trust, ts 
you give yourself with it.’ 

But she only shook her head wearily, 
withdrawing her hands from his, and for a 
time they sat silent, eyes apart. 

Then—‘There is another reason,’’ she 
said wistfully. 

He looked up at her, hesitated, and 
“My habits? ” he asked simply. 

“Yes, 

‘‘T have them in check.” 

“Are you—certain?”’ 

“T think M may be—now.’ 

“Yet,” she said timic lly, 
fight —since you knew me.’ 

The dull red mantling ‘is face wrung her 
heart. She turned impulsively and laid 
both hands on his shoulders. ‘ That 
chance I would take, with allits uncertainty, 
all the dread inheritance you have come 
into. I love you enough for that; and if 
it turned out that —that you could not stem 
the tide, even with me to face it with you; 
and if the pity of it, the grief of it, killed 
me, I would take that chance--if you loved 
me through it all. . . But there is 
something else. Hush; let me have my 
say while I find the words— something else 
you do not understand. os. wee 
your face a little; please don’t look at me. 
This is what you do not know—that, in 
three generations, every woman of my race 
has—-gonewrong. . . . Everyone! and 
{ am beginning—with such a marriage! 

‘ deliberately, selfishly, shamelessly, 
yerfectly conscious of the frivolous, erratic 
)lood in me, aware of the race record behind 
me. 

“Once, 


he said, ‘‘until 


‘**yvou lost one 


when I knew nothing—before 
I believed such a marriage 
would not only permit me mental tran- 
quillity, but safely anchor me in the harbor 
of convention, leaving me free to become 


what I am fashioned to become—autocrat 
and arbiter in my own world. And now! 
And now! don’t know—truly 1 don’t 


become. Your love 
forces my hand. am displaying all the 
shallowness, falseness, pettiness, all the 
mean and cruel and callous character which 
must be truly my real self. Only 
I shall not marry you! You are not torun 
the risk of what I might prove to be when I 
remember in bitterness all I have renounced. 
If I married you I should remember, un- 
reconciled, what you cost me. Better for 
you and for me that I marry him, and let 
him bear with me when I remember that 
he cost me you!’ 

She bent over, almost double, closing her 
eyes with small, clenched hands; and he 
saw the ring shimmering in the sunshine, 
and her hair, heavily, densely gold, and the 
white nape of he rneck, and the tiny, close- 
set ears, and the curved softness of cheek 
and chin; every smooth, childlike contour 
and mould—rounded arms, slim, flowing 
lines of body and limb—all valued at many 
millions by her as her own appraiser. 

Suddenly, deep within him, something 
seemed to fail, die out—perhaps a tiny, 
newly-lighted flame of unaccustomed pu- 
rity, the dawning flicker of aspiration to 
better things. Whatever it was, material, 
spiritual, was gone now, and where it had 
glimmered for a night the old accustomed 
twilit doubt crept in—the same dull ac- 
quiescence—the same uncertainty of self, 
he familiar lack of will, of incentive, the 
congenial tendency to drift; and with it 
came weariness—perhaps it was reaction 
from the recent skirmishes with that 
master-vice, 

‘I suppose,” 
‘vou are right.” 


know what I may 


said in a dull voice, 


he 


No, I am wrong—wrong!” she said, 
lifting her lovely face and heavy eyes. 
But I have chosen my path . . 

And you will forget. 5 


“I hope so, ’ he said simply. 
vidi you hope so, you will. 

He ‘nodded, unconvinced, watching a 
flock cf sandpipers whirling into the cove 
like a gray snow-squall and fearlessly 
settling on the beach. 

After a while, with along breath: ‘‘Then 
it is settled,’”’ she concluded. 


If she —— corroboration from him 
she received none; and perhaps she was 
not awaiting it. She sat very still, her 


in thought. 

And Mortimer, peeping down at them 
over the thicket above, yawned impatiently, 
and glanced about him for the most con- 
venient avenue of self-effacement when the 
time arrived. 


eves lost 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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work when the clock strikes seven. There is 
all the difference in the world between the re- 
freshing sleep which healthful comfort brings 
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For Sun-Burn 


Cooling After 
Exercise 


Summer is the season of glad, free out-of-door 
living — of long days under the cordial sun, of dips 
in the sea, and dancing on dimly-lighted porticos. 

But the summer has “by-products”? which are 
not so pleasant,— heat rash, sunburn, extreme per- 
spiration, chafing and often a general skin-discom- 
fort. To the instant relief of these comes Mennen’s 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


It alleviates the discomfort of sunburn, prickly 
heat and prevents chafing —deodorizes perspi- 
ration —and after the bath or shave it removes any 
sensation of stickiness. 

It imparts to the skin a feeling of velvety 
smoothness. Trying is believing. 

Don’t be misled into buying a substitute by a fancy 
package. It is the powder not the box that goes 
on your skin. 

Mennen’s face on the box is a guarantee of the 
powder inside. Put your mind on the powder 
and the powder on your skin. 

For the protection of our patrons we have per- 
fected a non-refillable box which will guarantee 
that you get the Genuine Mennen’s. 

SAMPLE FREE 
Gerhard Mennen Company 
10 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Powder. 
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